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TOLERATION 


INTOLERANCE  and  bigotry  have  enjoyed 
a  long  life  in  the  land  ;  but  the  dawn  of  a 
clearer  vision  is  on  the  horizon,  and  these 
demoralising  influences  can  no  longer  hinder 
the  free  expression  of  opinion,  or  prevent 
the  publication  of  new  philosophical  and 
scientific  truth,  which  obtain  a  hearing 
despite  all  the  clamour  and  clash  of  party 
politics  and  the  hysterical  distractions  of 
our  age.  In  the  sphere  of  religion,  a  voice 
pleading  from  the  pulpit  for  that  universal 
toleration  which  allows  to  each  individual 
his  share  in  the  constitution  and  perpetuity 
of  truth  and  honour  irrespective  of  creed  or 
dogma,  is,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  no 
uncommon  or  unnecessary  occurrence.  I 
have  heard  an  aged  and  gifted  clergyman 
express  the  hope  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  preachers  of  all  denominations 
would  freely  interchange  pulpits.  But  we 
know  that  they  have  not  adopted  the  spirit 
of  toleration  to  this  extent ;  and  just  so  long 
as  they  attempt  to  save  themselves  and 
their  followers,  each  in  his  own  selfish  craft, 
and  to  stem  the  tide  of  every  evil  unaided 
by  the  qualities  which  others  might  supply, 
but  which  they  themselves  lack,  they  need 
not  be  disappointed  to  find  that  men  of  wide 
sympathies  are  debarred  from  fraternising 
with  them.  Nor  can  they  expect  that  their 
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ranks  will  be  replenished  from  those  who  are 
capable  either  of  high  thought  or  disinterested 
conduct. 

A  radical  revision  of  this  vital  matter  is 
urgent ;  for  the  clergy  are  lagging  behind 
in  the  universal  advance,  and  their  attitude 
as  a  body  is  as  discreditable  to  themselves 
as  it  is  untrue  to  the  cause.  We  have  not 
even  grasped  the  fact  that  Christianity  is 
accepted  only  by  a  small  proportion  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  ;  so  that  to  large  numbers 
of  observers,  well  advanced  in  learning  and 
science,  we  present  such  a  foolish  paradox 
that  disrespect  and  ridicule  inevitably  result. 

When  a  clergyman  dares  to  assume  that 
his  forms  and  personal  adornment  preclude 
the  possibility  of  his  officiating  in  another's 
temple,  he  stultifies  his  vocation  and  gives 
the  lie  to  the  God  he  professes  to  serve.  We 
must  be  socialists  in  the  most  sincere  sense, 
and  of  the  most  vigorous  type,  in  our 
religion  ;  and  unless  we  wake  up  to  appre- 
ciate the  needs  of  the  day  for  a  new  reforma- 
tion, a  greater  revolution  than  history  can 
record  will  befall  us  in  this  matter. 

From  a  higher  plane  than  the  mysticisms 
of  formality  and  dogma,  let  us  view  with  an 
unbiassed  eye  all  the  conditions  of  life  on 
which  an  ideal  religion  would  be  capable  of 
exercising  its  functions,  and  the  present 
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difficulty  of  directing  an  efficient  and  com- 
bined effort ;  and  while  we  enjoy  a  compara- 
tive calm,  let  us  reasonably  and  concertedly 
avail  ourselves  of  it.  A  reciprocal  and 
readily  interchangeable  toleration  one  with 
another  is  the  first  step  towards  such  an 
advance. 

In  praising  a  man,  be  sure  he  possesses 
the  virtues  you  extol ;  otherwise  you  expose 
him  to  the  temptation  of  pretension,  and 
yourself  to  imposition.  "  Praise  is  but  a 
glass  or  body  which  giveth  the  reflection," 
and  "  there  be  so  many  points  of  praise 
that  a  man  may  hold  it  a  suspect." 

While  it  is  a  duty  to  denounce  evil,  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  recognise  good  and 
acknowledge  it.  The  greatest  mistakes  in 
life  have  been  made  through  an  unjust 
appreciation  of  the  relative  values  of  these 
considerations.  The  omission  of  the  former 
is  serious,  but  a  disregard  of  the  latter  is 
fatal. 

With  the  ignorant  and  bigoted,  criticism 
is  easy,  inasmuch  as  their  opinions  are 
based  on  their  own  vulgar  experiences, 
which  necessarily  exclude  all  higher  ideals 
and  aspirations.  Disliking  everything  that 
lies  deeper  than  the  level  of  their  under- 
standing, they .  scout  originality  on  all 
occasions,  and  would  destroy  it  utterly  had 
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they  the  least  power  over  so  divine  an 
ibute.  They  not  only  dislike  what  they 
cannot  understand  ;  they  also  deny  the 
existence  of  everything  that  they  cannot 
perceive  ;  so  that  to  them  the  most  com- 
plicated and  complex  problems  always  seem 
the  simplest,  and  they  are  ready  to  determine 
a  question  of  the  most  vital  importance  by 
hasty  and  illogical  utterances,  thereby  im- 
peding and  delaying  the  cause  of  truth. 

It  is  possible  to  establish  a  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion in  our  daily  experiences  ;  for  though 
at  the  outset  of  our  conflict  with  evil  and 
wickedness  we  may  be  tempted  to  stand  aloof 
with  repugnance  and  disgust,  the  growth  of 
a  wider  sympathy  and  experience  will 
gradually  bring  us  closer  to  reality  and 
enable  us  to  discover  and  rightly  estimate 
what  was  previously  obscure.  Our  great 
cities  abound  with  object-lessons  ;  and  we 
may,  if  we  will,  find  unexpected  traits  of 
character,  and  realities  undeveloped,  yet 
struggling  for  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment, all  smothered  in  an  atmosphere  of 
drink  and  shame.  As  we  pursue  our  ob- 
servations, and  watch  the  starving  infant 
learning  the  language  of  the  pot-house  and 
quenching  its  thirst  with  the  dregs  of  its 
mother's  beer,  we  become  more  tolerant  of 
the  effects,  but  less  tolerant  of  the  causes, 
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more  tolerant  of  sinners,  but  less  tolerant  of 
sin  ;  while,  by  throwing  aside  all  bigotry 
and  selfishness,  and  walking  in  the  midst  of 
human  wretchedness,  we  perceive  the  means 
of  bringing  light  into  the  dark  avenues  of 
depravity.  We  are  able  to  comprehend  how 
the  offspring  of  the  dissolute  inherit  that 
feebleness  of  resisting  power,  moral,  mental 
and  physical  which  makes  them  a  ready  prey 
to  tuberculosis,  insanity,  and  other  so-called 
"  hereditary  "  diseases,  and  that,  while  the 
appeals  of  charitable  institutions  are  ever 
ringing  in  our  ears,  the  loss  of  youthful  life 
can  scarcely  be  computed. 

The  justice  which  is  due  to  others,  and  the 
allowances  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  make 
for  the  deficiencies  of  our  fellows,  are  so 
little  considered,  that  the  main  issues  of 
utility  are  either  altogether  misunderstood, 
or  wilfully  neglected  on  account  of  selfish 
motives  and  ambitions.  True  toleration 
is  an  active  and  not  a  passive  quality  ;  and 
just  so  long  as  a  man  refuses  to  acknowledge 
and  obey  these  obligations  of  gratitude  which 
nature  expects  and  which  a  sense  of  his  moral 
duty  suggests,  he  is  incapable  of  living  a 
reasonable  and  effective  life. 

He  must  learn  that  he  has  first  to  exercise 
that  love  for  his  fellow  man  which  universal 
goodness  and  justice  demand,  and  by  which 
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alone  he  will  be  able  to  perfect  his  own 
happiness  and  that  of  those  whose  life  is 
knit  with  his. 
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THE  CHILD 


THE    man   who    avoids   children    loses 
the    society    of    his    best    friends,    is 
deprived     of     great     usefulness     and 
happiness,  and  is  denied  the  purity  of  an 
atmosphere  that  nothing  in  life  can  ever 
replace. 

Though  the  very  air  around  him  is  bright 
and  joyful  with  the  interests  and  merriment 
of  childhood,,  he  goes  through  life  in  partial 
darkness,  and  his  sun  shines  dimly  through 
the  melancholy  mists  of  his  existence.  To 
him  no  clouds  are  silvery  lined  ;  he  is  as 
those  who  "  sit  and  watch  the  sky  and  fancy 
clouds  where  no  clouds  be."  And  truly 
one  may  add  of  him,  "  there's  not  a  string 
attuned  to  mirth  "  but  has  its  "  chord  of 
melancholy  "  exaggerated  fourfold,  making 
all  nature's  harmonies  for  ever  out  of  tune. 
He  proceeds  along  the  highways  with  a 
sadness  and  dejection  that  bespeak  the 
lament  he  feels  ;  and  he  has  little  to  say 
either  for  himself  or  others  that  is  cheerful 
or  profitable.  At  one  time  hypochondriacal, 
at  another  assuming  a  superiority  over  those 
whose  opinions  are  not  in  conformity  with 
his  own  relentless  and  extreme  ideas,  his 
very  presence  exhales  an  atmosphere  of  fear 
and  unrest.  With  the  games  and  pleasures 
of  youth,  he  has  little  sympathy,  as  he 
possesses  no  knowledge  of  them  ;  nor  do  the 
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books  or  toys  of  infants  leave  a  trace  of 
meaning  in  his  mind.  Children  approach 
him  only  by  proxy,  as  one  that  is  mis- 
understood and  undeserving  of  favour  ;  or 
should  they  be  forced  into  his  presence, 
they  become  reticent  and  unyielding.  He 
need  attempt  no  cunning  artifices,  or  dis- 
simulation ;  for  they  will  surely  be  recog- 
nised even  as  he  contemplates  them.  His 
very  look  is  enough.  He  need  not  advance 
a  step.  His  intentions  are  received  by  the 
sudden  apprehensive  glance,  before  he  has 
uttered  a  word.  His  lot  is  cast ;  and  he 
has  not  been  allowed  to  plead  his  cause. 
Children  have  indeed  no  patience  with  his 
case.  They  know  all  he  can  say  or  do,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned  ;  and  he  is  dis- 
missed. Do  not  blame  them ;  they  are 
unburdened  with  the  disadvantages  which 
encumber  men  and  women  of  the  world. 

How  true  and  responsive  are  the  vibrations 
of  a  child's  perceptions,  which  have  never 
encountered  the  jarring  influences  of  poverty, 
sordid  ambition,  and  jealousy.  For  if  you 
look  upon  the  child  as  a  fresh-cut  flower 
from  the  parent  stem  of  God's  personality, 
UTI sullied  by  the  vicious  impressions  of 
earth-bondage,  and  your  heart  beats  true 
v- ith  sympathy,  you  have  established  that 
bond  of  union  which  the  young  soul  imme- 
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diately  perceives,  and  he  runs  to  your  arms 
with  spontaneous  and  unfeigned  joy.  His 
youth  becomes  your  very  own ;  and  you 
carry  it  with  you  everywhere,  reflecting  it 
before  all  men. 

It  was  formerly  my  pleasure  every  morning 
to  meet  a  friend  proceeding  to  his  office 
who  plainly  showed  by  his  happy  face  and 
sprightly  walk  that  he  always  began  the  day 
hi  a  healthy  frame  of  mind.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  intelligence,  possessing  intellectual 
gifts  of  a  high  order ;  moreover  he  was 
equally  esteemed  by  partizans  and  by  those 
differing  from  him  in  individual  opinions  ; 
so  that  one  might  have  said  of  him,  "  He  has 
the  '  virtue  which  breaks  through  all  op- 
position.' "  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  it 
was  his  constant  practice  to  frolic  with  his 
two  children  every  morning  for  twenty 
minutes  before  he  left  his  home  ;  and  he 
asserted  that  his  success  hi  life  was  entirely 
due  to  those  seasons  of  recreation  and 
education.  He  had  grasped  the  true  value 
and  profit  of  such  delights,  and  had  learnt 
the  lesson  that  "  there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts 
as  well  as  in  ages,"  and  that  "  the  invention 
of  the  young  is  more  lively  than  that  of  the 
old,  and  imaginations  stream  into  their  minds 
better,  and,  as  it  were,  more  divinely." 

The  child  teaches  the  parent  more  often 
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than  the  parent  teaches  the  child.  "  When 
think  we  lead  we  most  are  led."  The 
influences  that  children  have  over  us  are  so 
guileless,  and  at  the  same  time  so  subtle, 
that  we  scarcely  perceive  the  origin  of  them. 

"  Some  thoughts  always  find  us  young, 
and  keep  us  so.  Such  a  thought  is  the  love 
of  the  universal  and  eternal  beauty."  Do  we 
not  perceive  in  childhood  one  of  the  divine 
realities  of  this  beauty,  a  symbol  indeed  of 
that  very  love  itself,  ever  awakening  within 
us  the  purest  emotions  of  our  being  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  the  truth  of  the 
eternal  purpose  unless  we  admit  the  child- 
spirit  into  our  lives  ;  and  when  we  have 
done  this,  our  youth  shall  remain  with  us. 
We  shall  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  enabled 
to  receive  those  lessons  that  a  loving  and 
trustful  child  is  alone  able  to  impart.  We 
shall  understand  how  confidence  disarms 
suspicion,  unselfishness  defeats  cupidity  and 
arrogance,  and  tenderness  and  soft  answers 
turn  away  harshness  and  abuse.  We  shall 
likewise  see  the  grace  and  value  of  a  spon- 
t  ;i  neous  act,  and  observe  such  rare  powers  of 
imagination,  and  invention  so  wonderfully 
original,  that  the  old  saying  "  fortis  imaginati 
generat  casum  "  will  convey  a  new  and 
more  forcible  meaning  to  our  minds. 

With  the  child, "  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest " ; 
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and  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be 
accomplished.  As  his  difficulties  and  little 
failures  become  apparent,  he  resents  them 
with  a  wholesome  pertinacity  that  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  strength  of  character.  It 
becomes  a  serious  matter  that  in  his  case 
we  do  not  confound  the  motive  with  the 
actual  performance,  and  be  committed  to 
an  irretrievable  and  fatal  blunder. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
of  personal  variation  in  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  children,  and  do  you  conclude 
from  what  you  have  observed  that  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  carry  no  differentiation 
with  them  ?  Do  you  know  that  "  no  two 
plants  are  indistinguishable,  and  no  two 
animals  are  without  differences,"  and  that 
"  variation  is  co-extensive  with  heredity  "  ? 
Moreover  is  it  not  plainly  recognised  that  in 
the  process  of  evolution  every  member  of  a 
family  is  essentially  a  unit  in  nature  con- 
structed for  definite  ends  ?  However  obscure 
these  purposes  may  be  to  us,  let  us  grasp 
firmly  the  main  issue.  The  child's  original 
motive  in  everything  is  true,  though  he  may 
be  subject  to  peculiar  methods  of  accom- 
plishing his  desires  ;  and  (be  it  well  under- 
stood) these  methods  are  dependent  on 
parental  instruction  and  home  influence. 
One  of  the  saddest  sights  in  the  world,  and 
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one  of  the  commonest,  is  to  see  a  child 
punished  for  the  parent's  wrong-doing,  the 
former  having  adopted  the  mean  trickeries 
of  the  latter  to  shield  himself  from  detection 
in  an  act,  quite  innocent  in  itself,  though 
forbidden  by  the  intolerant  mother,  who 
cannot  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  subter- 
fuges of  her  child  are  but  the  reflections  of 
evil  customs  and  pernicious  scandals  ap- 
proved of  by  her  and  the  society  she 
upholds. 

It  is  the  greatest  duty  of  the  parent  to 
study  the  attributes,  qualities,  and  physical 
condition  of  her  offspring,  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. Thus,  apparent  indolence  may 
have  a  cause  more  remote,  more  deeply 
obscure,  than  the  casual  and  unobservant 
are  able  to  discern.  Children  are  frequently 
punished  for  a  physical  disability,  when  all 
the  time  they  are  suffering  from  a  disease 
which  only  the  chance  visit  of  the  physician 
has  brought  to  light.  When  vicious  pleasures 
are  rampant,  and  children  are  relegated  to 
the  mercy  of  ignorant  nurses,  how  can  such 
problems  be  considered  ?  It  is  indeed  true 
that  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  "  ; 
for,  were  it  not  so,  the  influences  and  disasters 
with  which  it  has  to  contend  would  surely 
overwhelm  the  little  life  long  before  it  could 
arrive  at  maturity. 
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I  saw  in  the  ward  of  a  hospital,  a  little  girl,* 
ten  years  of  age,  who  that  morning  had 
undergone  a  severe  operation.  As  the  sur- 
geon bent  over  her,  with  tearful  eyes  she 
implored  him  to  remove  the  bandage  that 
necessarily  constricted  the  part.  She  was 
in  great  pain  ;  but  when  it  was  explained 
to  her  that  what  she  so  much  desired  could 
not  be  granted,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
resigned  and  pitifully  beautiful  look  of  the 
child.  The  same  night  that  emaciated  form 
was  released  from  its  anguish  without  a 
murmur  ;  and  I  felt  no  regret,  for  I  knew 
that  a  pure  soul  had  delivered  its  mission 
on  earth  and  passed  from  misery  to  happiness. 
There  are  few  hearts  so  callous  as  not  to  be 
moved  by  the  suffering  of  a  child  ;  and  when 
this  is  borne  with  heroic  patience  and 
trustfulness,  the  man  who  remains  unin- 
fluenced by  such  nobleness  of  purpose  is 
to  be  pitied  indeed. 
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"  Der  Schein  was  1st  er,  dem  das  Wesen 

f  ehlt  ? 

Das  Wesen  war   'es,   wenn  es  nicht  er- 
schiene  ?  " 

WE  must  regard  every  object  on  the 
face   of   nature,    of   whatever   form, 
quality,  or  disposition,   as  a  reality 
existing  for  some  definite  purpose  and  plan 
of  utility.  It  matters  not  how  obscure  the 
meaning  or  manifestation  may  be,  evidences 
of  the  truth  will  surely  be  found  as  experience 
matures  and  observation  commands  a  wider 
field. 

"  Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem  ; 
the  first  appearance  deceives  many ;  the 
intelligence  of  few  perceives  what  has  been 
carefully  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind." 
So  the  Latin  fabulist  Phoedrus  had  long 
anticipated  the  practical  insight  and  imagery 
of  Longfellow's  inspiring  lines.  Though  the 
appearance  may  assume  an  artificial  form 
and  deceive  a  multitude,  it  is  none  the  less 
a  power,  and  the  influence  it  exerts,  both 
intrinsically  and  extrinsically,  may  extend 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  observation. 
That  it  is  only  the  intelligence  of  the  few 
that  judges  worth  or  sham  apart  from  their 
adornment,  is  unfortunately  too  true  ;  and 
fewer  still  have  the  moral  courage  to  publish 
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the  results  of  their  experiences  in  the  public 
walks  of  their  lives. 

The  principle  of  imitation  is  firmly  im- 
planted in  the  mental  constitution  of  every 
man ;  and  it  becomes  evident  from  the 
moment  the  infant  acquires  the  use  of 
speech.  So  also  the  habits  of  children  are 
modelled  on  the  appearances  which  are 
presented  to  them  and  with  which  they 
become  familiar.  Although  it  is  in  early  life 
that  the  power  of  imitation  is  the  strongest, 
and  of  the  greatest  use,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  in  later  years  also  we  in- 
stinctively imitate  not  only  the  visible 
appearance  of  others,  but  their  various  traits 
of  character,  be  they  elevating  or  vicious. 
Even  the  tones  of  our  voice  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  our  words  are  conditioned 
by  our  associates  ;  and  though  this  natural 
mimicry  is  developed  in  some  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  others,  it  can  be 
plainly  perceived  in  all. 

"  Example    does    the    whole.    Whoever    is 

foremost 

Still  leads  the  herd.  An  imitative  creature 
is  man." 

To  assume  an  appearance  that  is  unnatural 
and  untrue  in  order  to  gain  the  credulity  of 
others  for  selfish  profit  is  rightly  condemned 
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by  the  honest  man  of  business.  Is  it  not 
necessary,  however,  even  in  the  most  trivial 
commercial  transactions,  to  tie  the  knot  of 
legality  so  firmly  that  imposture  is  suggested 
and  anticipated  ?  Your  solicitor  could  relate 
many  an  experience  where  apparent  good 
faith,  and  semblance  of  rectitude,  had  pri- 
vately to  indemnify  the  poor  client  who 
would  have  lost  the  savings  of  a  lifetime 
had  the  swindler  dared  to  face  the  public 
tribunal.  To  appear  as  a  rogue  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men  is  indeed  a  reality  that  deters 
many  from  pursuing  the  courses  of  greed, 
avarice  and  dishonesty.  In  some  circles 
there  appears  to  be  a  belief  that  the  sharp 
manipulator  can  sustain  the  appearance  of 
fairplay  just  as  long  as  he  circumvents  the 
technicalities  of  the  law.  Our  wastepaper 
baskets  have  been  the  recipients  of  many 
sharp  suggestions.  Braggarts  and  swindlers 
may  delude  the  hasty  and  ignorant ;  but 
such  conjurers  overreach  themselves  and 
are  detected  at  last. 

A  regard  for  personal  appearance  is  to  be 
commended,  and  every  person  should  enter- 
tain the  obligation  of  presenting  a  pleasing 
picture  to  the  world.  But  the  tendency  of 
the  present  day  is  towards  a  too  rigid  ob- 
servance of  style  and  fashion  irrespective  of 
personal  form,  occupation,  or  station,  with 
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the  result  that  men  and  women  often  appear 
ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

There  are  few  men  who  do  not  consider 
themselves  good  judges  of  human  character  ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  confidence  and  pride 
in  this  respect  of  those  who  do,  would  suggest 
that  it  is  the  accomplishment  in  which 
above  all  others  they  excel.  Moreover 
you  must  beware  lest  by  an  unguarded  re- 
mark you  question  their  ability  to  solve 
the  most  abstruse  psychological  problems 
at  a  glance.  Such  observers  belong  to  the 
intolerant  and  aggressive  class,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  adopt  the  new  and  untried,  even 
though  it  involves  the  sudden  rupture  of  old 
friendships,  or  the  disparagement  of  faithful 
counsels. 

Opinions  that  are  formed  at  first  sight 
are  often  based  on  flattery.  When  a  person 
tells  you  that  all  the  evidence  of  character 
he  requires  is  individual  appearance,  you 
conclude  that  he  is  either  an  accomplished 
psychologist  or  a  fool ;  and  as  your  ex- 
perience leads  you  to  believe  that  nature  is 
not  lavish  in  the  production  of  her  prodigies, 
you  are  disposed  to  give  her  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  The  ready  reckoner  of  human 
character  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  talkers 
and  futile  persons  commonly  vain  and 
credulous  withal,"  who  are  only  persuaded 
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by    suavity    of    manner    or    popular    har- 
angue. 

He  only  who  has  watched  the  many  storms 
that  buffet  mankind,  and  experienced  the 
hardships  of  overcoming  great  difficulties 
in  the  search  after  truth,  is  inspired  with 
the  faculty  of  testing  the  real  value  of 
appearances.  When  he  perceives  an  attitude 
of  simplicity  and  respect,  coupled  with 
humanity  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  justice, 
he  accepts  the  evidence  he  has  learned  to 
endorse. 


\ 
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"  Let  me  rather  have  a  mind  confident 
and  undaunted  with  some  troubles,  than  a 
pulse  still  beating  with  fear  in  the  flush  of 
prosperity." 

IT  is  a  duty  and  privilege  to  recognise 
spontaneous  acts  of  heroism ;  but  to 

estimate  the  value  of  a  courageous  and 
steady  adherence  to  the  right  in  the  face  of 
misunderstanding  and  contempt  has  the 
greater  advantage. 

Englishmen  have  justly  earned  a  reputation 
for  self-sacrifice  in  the  teeth  of  danger ; 
and  they  are  still  ever  ready  to  face  emergency 
where  human  life  is  in  jeopardy.  Though 
the  ethics  of  the  drawing-room  may  have 
decided  that  the  pauper's  weakling  requires 
little  consideration  short  of  annihilation, 
the  drowning  child  of  whatever  class  or 
station  can  always  claim  its  ready  saviour. 

As  a  man  who  is  naturally  the  greatest 
coward  may,  by  overcoming  his  timidity, 
attain  even  to  heroism,  so  one  who  boldly 
ventures  into  the  battle  of  life  may  be  more 
virtuous  than  another  who  avoids  temptation ; 
for  though  the  latter  course  may  appear  to 
be  the  wiser,  by  temptation  only  is  character 
put  to  the  test.  The  individual  who  en- 
counters no  antagonism  will  never  be  enabled 
to  estimate  his  own  possibilities  ;  and  while 
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"  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue," 
lack  of  courage  implies  the  absence  of  both, 
and  leads  to  idleness  and  deceit.  Thus  is 
produced  the  useless  worldling,  to  whom  the 
exigencies  of  fashion,  dress,  and  vulgar 
custom  remain  the  only  form  of  social 
obligation.  Little  wonder  that  the  life  of 
such  a  one  is  full  of  fitful  anxieties  and  petty 
jealousies,  only  relieved  by  the  stupid  in- 
toxication of  gambling  or  other  kind  of 
vicious  excitement. 

The  desire  of  esteem,  though  considered 
"  an  original  principle  of  our  nature,"  is 
not  by  any  means  the  highest  mental 
acquisition  of  the  child  ;  nevertheless,  even 
before  the  power  of  reflection  becomes 
established,  it  suggests  a  reasonable  aspira- 
tion towards  courage,  and  an  instinctive 
prompting  to  abstain  from  those  forms  of 
conduct  which  subsequently  tend  to  de- 
moralisation and  disease.  But  when  the 
early  training  is  warped  by  intimidation 
and  by  the  fantasies  and  ill  -  considered 
opinions  of  those  who  should  minister  to  the 
child's  development,  courage  and  self-reliance 
become  sacrificed  to  timidity  and  incom- 
petence. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  the  best  of  us  are 
idle  half  our  time."  With  this  I  cannot  agree, 
any  more  than  I  could  grant  that  the  in- 
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capably  fearful  and  worst  samples  of  human- 
ity similarly  annul  the  faculties  they  possess. 
"  As  worms  are  bred  in  a  stagnant  pool,  so 
are  evil  thoughts  in  idleness  "  ;  and  is  it 
in  harmony  with  our  experience  of  universal 
law  that  the  product  of  this  so-called  idleness 
lies  dormant  without  energy  and  determina- 
tion ?  It  were  well  not  to  allow  this  apparent 
inactivity  to  delude  us  into  the  belief  that 
mischief  does  not  exist  because  we  despise 
individual  depravity  ;  for  we  may  be  sure, 
that,  here  as  everywhere,  "  thought  is  the 
soul  of  act,"  so  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
put  on  all  our  courage  and  reckon  truly 
with  the  foe.  While  immorality  hides  its 
head,  its  worst  designs  are  being  matured, 
and  will  prove  the  most  seductive. 

To  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  a  child 
by  exaggerating  its  failures  through  unfair 
comparisons,  or  by  holding  up  the  achieve- 
ments of  another  for  its  imitation  when  no 
natural  sympathy  or  adaptation  exists 
between  their  individual  faculties,  is  inevit- 
ably to  invite  disappointment  and  to  induce 
loss  of  candour  and  energy  in  the  child. 
Even  more  disastrous  may  be  the  attitude 
of  parental  control,  where,  in  the  assumption 
of  an  exalted  regard  of  its  attributes,  the 
child  is  allowed  to  dispense  with  all  higher 
ideals  of  integrity  and  happiness.  How  often 
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we  observe  this  illustrated  when  an  only 
child  is  subject  to  selfish  distinction  and 
carefully  guarded  from  all  reverses  and  petty 
irritations,  being  thus  deprived  of  those 
conditions  which  establish  independence  and 
courage.  The  development  of  character 
on  broad  and  wholesome  lines  is  sacrificed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  whims  and  immediate 
demands  ;  and  in  later  years  the  parent  is 
rebuked  for  his  folly. 

Many  people  live  only  for  their  own  per- 
sonal safety,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  thereby 
they  are  encouraging  cowardice  both  in 
themselves  and  others.  Their  early  educa- 
tion, both  ethical  and  religious,  has  been  so 
carefully  planned  for  them,  that  they  are 
unable  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  outside 
world,  and  so  they  approach  everything  in 
nature  with  suspicion  and  artifice.  Even 
their  conception  of  the  future  is  full  of 
anxiety  and  despondent  fear.  For  them  the 
lines  of  our  poet  have  a  painful  significance  : 

"  But   that  the   dread   of   something   after 

death, 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  tha't  we  know  not  of  ? 
Thus  conscience  does  makes  cowards  of  us 
all." 
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If  a  boy  be  not  generous  and  brave  in 
the  nursery,  he  will  never  possess  those 
qualities  in  manhood ;  and  so,  through 
youth,  as  he  attempts  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  his  schoolfellows,  his  character  will  soon 
be  detected  when  it  is  discovered  that  hi  the 
game  or  athletic  test  an  equal  risk  with 
others  is  not  his  ambition  or  pleasure. 
Indeed  he  will  always  remain  at  a  dis- 
advantage, inasmuch  as  he  will  never 
appreciate  the  truth  that  the  very  essence 
of  sport  is  something  risked. 

Even  in  regard  to  commercial  affairs, 
how  many  great  fortunes  have  been  realised 
on  a  basis  of  absolute  security  ?  As  we 
harshly  judge  the  daring  of  the  man  who 
frustrates  his  opponents  and  "  corners  the 
market,"  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  he  has 
grasped  the  only  opportunity  of  his  life ; 
whereas  this  success  is  probably  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  series  of  minor  successes 
achieved  by  careful  study  and  determination, 
foresight  and  ability,  prudence  and  courage. 

Great  and  inspiring  acts  of  courage  are 
ever  appealing  to  us.  The  hourly  risks  of 
the  sailor,  the  doctor,  and  the  nurse,  demand 
them  ;  and  the  response  is  genuine  and  full 
of  self-sacrifice.  But  as  repetition  may 
occasion  callousness  and  insensibility,  so 
the  very  frequency  of  heroism  makes  us 
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regardless  of  it.  When  a  man  who  has 
passed  the  meridian  of  life  falls  a  victim  to 
the  deceit  and  dishonesty  of  another  and 
loses  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  but  neverthe- 
less holds  up  his  head  and  gallantly  renews 
his  efforts  against  the  competition  of  younger 
and  more  active  rivals  in  order  to  provide  a 
sustenance  for  his  wife  and  children,  we 
recognise  a  courage  of  the  highest  order. 
An  old  French  proverb  reminds  us  that 
"  despair  gives  courage  to  a  coward  "  ;  but 
the  evidence  of  a  righteous  motive  must 
always  prevail  to  dissipate  ungenerous  sup- 
position and  silence  the  tongues  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  misfortunes  and  belittle  the 
noble  acts  of  their  fellow  men. 

Finally,  it  is  only  by  the  perfect  combina- 
tion of  highly  developed  virtuous  qualities 
that  we  may  hope  to  grasp  the  ideal,  and  so 
picture  the  realisation  of  our  desires  and 
aspirations. 

"  Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  joined, 
Tempering  each  other  hi  the  victor's  mind, 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great, 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  complete." 
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AS  you  watch  the  procession  of  ill- 
nourished,  ill -clad  humanity  ever 
swelling  with  fresh  victims  of  starva- 
tion and  destitution  ;  little  children  ragged 
and  emaciated  crying  at  the  public  house 
door,  and  women  openly  avowing  the  lowest 
forms  of  vice,  have  you  dared  to  whisper  to 
yourself,  Is  it  worth  while  ? 

Have  you  asked  yourself  this  question 
as  you  listened  to  the  babel  of  acrimonious 
strife  that  daily  rises  from  the  cranks  of 
opposing  factions — religious,  sociological,  and 
political,  whilst  our  civilisation  eagerly 
prepares  for  wholesale  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion according  to  recognised  international 
standards.  ? 

But  there  is  a  common  ground  of  union 
on  which  all  may  stand  firmly  shoulder  to 
shoulder  ;  and  there  is  a  place  in  the  world 
for  every  man,  suitable  to  his  capacity  and 
large  enough  for  him  to  swing  the  sword  of 
truth  as  he  battles  against  intolerant  evils 
and  abuses,  and  advances  according  to  the 
marching-orders  of  his  life. 

What  displays  of  energy,  will  and  deter- 
mination we  perceive  all  around  us.  Indeed 
there  never  was  a  period  in  the  world's 
history  when  human  activities  worked  at  so 
high  a  pressure.  Competition  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  in  every  profession,  was 
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never  so  keen.  Even  children  at  school  are 
made  to  feel  the  edge  of  it ;  and  the  emula- 
tion between  the  various  teaching  bodies 
takes  priority  over  the  best  interests  of  the 
students. 

Machinery  is  not  lacking.  The  evils  and 
sufferings  of  the  present  day  arise  from 
misdirected  energy  and  lack  of  conscience 
hi  individual  workmanship.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise,  when  the  motor  waits  at  the 
door  to  hurry  the  restless  father  to  his  race- 
meeting  or  the  undutiful  mother  to  her 
gambling-table  ?  Little  wonder  that  business 
and  professional  activities  are  carried  on  at 
fever-heat  hi  the  hours  devoted  to  them. 
The  work  is  scamped,  hi  spite  of  the  com- 
petition ;  so  that  quackery  has  become 
rampant  and  intelligence  and  fairness  no 
longer  obtain  a  hearing.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  remember  that  "  fair 
dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature  and 
that  the  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy 
in  com  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make 
the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth 
it." 

Though  good  certainly  eradicates  evil, 
nature's  process  of  evolution  is  not  to  be 
handled  by  us  ;  and  there  is  one  unquestion- 
able and  unescapable  factor — a  proportionate 
retribution  will  be  exacted,  if  not  now,  in  a 
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subsequent  existence  ;  for  "  death  exempts 
not  a  man  from  being,  but  only  presents  an 
alteration."  However  false  we  are  to  ourselves 
nature  ever  remains  true,  and  the  account 
cannot  be  denied. 

I  enjoyed  at  one  time  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  a  great  philanthropist.  He 
possessed  a  pure  mind,  so  free  from  vulgarity 
that  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  any  man 
would  entertain  a  cruelly  unfair  opinion  of 
another,  though  he  might  be  an  open  enemy. 
In  spite  of  constant  pain  and  discomfort 
consequent  upon  a  malignant  disease,  he 
continued  his  good  works  without  inter- 
ruption, or  any  complaining,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  noble  life.  Just  before  the 
operation  from  which  he  never  rallied,  he 
directed  all  the  details  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  his  purposes ;  and  as  a 
result  of  his  generosity  and  forethought, 
there  exist  to-day  in  one  of  our  greatest  cities 
various  institutions  which  serve  to  alleviate 
the  distress  of  the  poor  and  disabled  whose 
cause  was  the  chief  concern  of  his  busy  days. 
Here,  at  least,  was  achievement  and  example 
that  were  worth  while. 

History  abounds  with  the  experiences  of 
great  men,  who,  though  thwarted  by  various 
forms  of  opposition,  exposed  themselves 
without  flinching  to  ridicule,  privation,  and 
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death.  The  names  of  Colombus,  Galileo, 
Wilberforce,  and  Jenner  are  ever  fresh  in 
our  memories  ;  and  who  shall  estimate  the 
value  of  their  work,  or  the  effect  of  their 
lives  upon  the  peoples  of  all  nations  ?  Such 
heroes  are  not  covetous  of  the  honours  and 
remunerations  of  men.  Their  ambition  is 
of  the  highest  order  ;  for  the  noble  purposes 
of  their  energies  are  essentials  of  their  exist- 
ence. With  them  self  is  only  an  instrument 
to  be  trained  and  made  subservient  to  the 
needs  of  humanity.  If  necessary  it  must  be 
sacrificed,  but  never  the  brave  instincts  of 
their  souls.  Though  its  powers  and  capacity 
may  be  studied,  these  are  to  obey  and  never 
to  rule. 

Theirs  is  the  type  of  mind  that  sways 
universal  goodness,  and  assures  its  vitality 
above  the  baser  influences  of  mortality. 
Creative  faculties  thus  established,  and 
conducted  on  a  firm  ba?,is  of  truth,  can  only 
bring  the  minds  of  others  into  harmony  and 
lead  to  clearness  of  vision  with  understanding. 
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THE  pressure  and   excitements  of  our 
present-day    methods    have    well-nigh 
extinguished  many  of  the  intellectual 
delights    of    former    days.     Among    others, 
letter  writing  as  an  art  has  become  almost 
extinct,  and  is  superseded,  for  the  most  part, 
by  merely  formal  and  casual  correspondence, 
in  which  the  hideous  attenuated  phraseology 
of  the  counting-house  and  vulgar  colloquial- 
isms are  too  often  represented. 

The  groundwork  of  all  scholastic  education 
should  be  a  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue, 
its  meaning,  possibilities,  and  structure ; 
and  no  teacher  regards  his  responsibilities 
aright  without  a  due  appreciation  of  this 
fundamental  truth.  Yet  many  young  gradu- 
ates of  our  universities  seem  unable  to  express 
themselves  either  clearly  or  grammatically 
in  English,  though  their  Greek  and  Latin 
verses  may  be  faultless.  Certainly  a  know- 
ledge of  the  "  dead  languages  "  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  acquisition  of  our  own  ;  and 
though  "  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
Greek  may  be  considered  to  have  a  value 
that  is  quasi-intrinsic,"  at  the  same  time, 
"  it  must  exist  for  us  and  for  other  races, 
whose  languages  owe  much  to  these  sources." 
Again,  "  acquirement  of  every  kind  has  two 
values — value  as  knowledge,  and  value  as 
discipline."  But  the  root  of  the  evil  is  that 
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the  ordinary  college  graduate  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  acquire ;  so  that  the 
values  of  knowledge  and  discipline  derived 
from  such  ancient  sources  are  to  him  un- 
known quantities.  Beginning  at  the  school, 
it  will  be  found  that  our  standards  of  know- 
ledge in  every  department  are  based  on 
examination  requirements. 

Should  the  student  be  unusually  capable, 
he  is  soon  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
prodigy  of  another  cramming  establishment, 
when  he  contests  for  the  public  "  exhibition," 
and  the  successful  academy  advertises  itself 
by  proclaiming  the  young  hero's  name. 
Not  long  ago,  I  met  such  a  youthful  com- 
petitor, who  subsequently  took  a  high  place 
in  one  of  our  leading  universities.  After  a 
few  moments'  conversation  with  him,  I 
concluded  that  a  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  had  been  considered  unnecessary 
in  his  case  ;  throughout  his  entire  training 
he  had  acquired  no  knowledge  of  his  own 
language,  or  the  meaning  of  it,  although  he 
had  turned  out  a  brilliant  classical  scholar 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  "  ran  him  for  all 
he  was  worth." 

Instead  of  being  placed  hi  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  the  development  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  instructed  hi  the  right 
exercise  of  thought  and  the  expression  of  it, 
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the  student  of  to-day  is  hurried  on  to  a 
series  of  competitive  examinations  on  subjects 
intended  to  prepare  him  for  some  speciality, 
which,  however,  he  is  quite  unprepared  to 
grasp,  on  account  of  his  insufficient  pre- 
liminary groundwork.  Therefore  he  becomes 
in  too  many  instances  a  mere  academic 
machine  clogged  with  the  bigoted  opinions 
of  others,  and  persistently  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  he  is  not  expected  to  make  use 
of  his  own  brains — at  this  period  of  his 
education  !  He  wakes  up  suddenly  in  after 
life,  to  find  that  the  ideas  of  others  avail 
him  little  ;  and  indeed  the  cherished  dogmas 
of  his  old  teachers  have  already  %been 
superseded. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
academic  atmosphere  and  culture  of  a  uni- 
versity prejudice  a  student's  career,  or  unfit 
him  for  a  future  of  commercial  activity. 
Such  inability  arises  in  his  path  through  his 
lack  of  instruction  in  the  management  of  his 
native  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought. 
That  schoolmasters  have  begun  to  realise 
this  is  probable  ;  for  I  believe  that  many 
business  men  are  changing  their  opinion 
as  to  the  unfitness  of  university  graduates 
for  commercial  positions. 

Though  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  modern 
conditions,  and  a  lack  of  insight  into  the 
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meaning  and  usage  of  English,  are  external 
factors  in  the  decay  of  letter  writing  as  an 
art,  the  internal  causes  are  unquestionably 
to  be  found  in  selfishness,  absence  of  faithful 
friendships  and  indolence.  The  first  two  of 
these  are  naturally  dependent  on  our  mode  of 
living,  which  is  only  satisfied  with  constant 
excitement  and  pleasures  ;  the  third  is  due 
to  an  excess  of  personal  comfort.  I  have  a 
dear  friend  whose  letters  always  bring  joy 
and  originality  with  them.  As  I  become 
absorbed  in  these  lively  reminiscences  of  his 
personality,  I  feel  that  he  is  at  my  very  side 
speaking  to  me.  I  see  his  face,  observe  his 
gestures,  and  hear  his  voice,  with  its  frequent 
outbursts  of  honest  laughter.  In  the  frank- 
ness and  generosity  of  his  expression  there 
is  no  suspicion  of  counterfeit  or  ambiguity  ; 
and  he  is  the  same  to  me  now  as  he  has 
always  been.  If  I  examine  the  grammatical 
structure  of  his  epistles,  I  am  not  less 
charmed  with  the  grace  and  finish  of  their 
literary  style  than  by  the  effective  and 
sympathetic  expression  of  the  ideas.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  receive  a  sound  English 
education,  and  he  possesses  that  noble 
spirit  of  unselfishness  which  opens  the  eye 
to  real  insight. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  a  man's  nature  is 
best  perceived  in  privateness  "  ;    and  cer- 
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tainly  the  unity  of  a  true  friendship  becomes 
constantly  invigorated  by  the  gratification 
of  those  intimate  communions  suddenly  re- 
awakened by  the  spontaneous  letter  of  a 
friend,  and  by  the  discovery  in  such  a  letter, 
maybe,  of  new  and  delightful  traits  of 
character  which  a  graceful  and  unaffected 
modesty  had  instinctively  hidden.  These 
private  experiences  may  indeed  be  the 
happiest  in  our  lives. 

When  the  spirit  of  a  letter  is  tainted  with 
egotism,  selfishness  or  pedantry,  it  becomes 
"  a  shadow  of  wisdom  "  in  a  body  of  hypo- 
crisy. The  writers  of  such  letters  often  possess 
exceptional  talent ;  and  their  fluent  and 
impressionist  pens  are  the  more  dangerous, 
endeavouring  to .  impart  seeming  truths 
without  any  comprehension  of  reality,  being 
always  biassed  by  fancy  and  self-interest. 
As  "  the  wise  man  knows  nothing  who  cannot 
profit  himself  by  his  wisdom,"  so  they,  having 
abandoned  their  only  hope  and  drifted  on 
the  sands  of  delusion,  are  ignorant  of  their 
own  peril  and  the  risk  of  injury  to  others. 

As  all  literature  is  the  speaking  evidence 
of  thought,  so  letters  should  most  faithfully 
represent  true  emotions  and  ideals. 

By  his  letters  a  man  may  be  fairly  judged. 
"  Vita  hominis  sine  literis  mors  est." 
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AS  life's  difficulties  are  increased  by 
fruitless  lamentations  and  fault- 
finding, so  agitation  and  petulance 
foster  and  encourage  ill-health. 

In  the  stern  ordeal  of  physical  adversity, 
personal  virtues  will  surely  discover  their 
greatest  opportunity  and  noble  qualities 
will  be  released  from  their  obscurity,  forti- 
fying character  against  subsequent  tempta- 
tions and  vexations. 

"  Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  over- 
come, seldom  extinguished  .  .  .  for  nature 
will  lie  buried  a  great  time,  and  yet  revive 
upon  the  occasion  or  temptation  "  ;  and  as 
this  temptation  is  inevitable  and  universal, 
so  also  will  be  the  existence  of  virtue  and 
vice,  until  the  ultimate  realisation  of  all 
goodness,  when  every  evil  will  have  served 
its  use  for  good. 

The  human  mind  is  ever  open  to  sugges- 
tions and  imaginations,  which  assume  a 
substantive  form  much  in  accord  with  the 
mental  qualities  of  the  parent  stock,  so  that 
"  men  palliate  and  conceal  their  original 
qualities,  but  do  not  extirpate  them."  The 
features  of  the  man  are  those  of  the  boy, 
with  the  imprint  of  experience  added  ;  and 
education  with  altered  environment  can 
never  obliterate  the  original. 

In  sickness,  when  the  normal  processes 
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of  life  are  in  part  suspended  or  exaggerated, 
all  restraint  may  be  removed  and  prejudice 
and  dissimulation  vanish.  Then  only,  and 
under  such  conditions,  if  our  sympathies  be 
attuned,  are  we  brought  face  to  face  with 
human  phenomena  not  formerly  realised  or 
suspected.  We  awaken  to  a  new  existence 
as  we  unite  our  hearts  with  the  distressed, 
and  breathe  the  air  of  their  lament  and  woe. 
Such  experience  is  for  ever  hidden  from 
those  whose  eyes  are  closed  and  whose  ears 
are  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  patient  suffering. 
To  these  also  the  quiet  happiness  of  the  sick- 
room is  unknown.  Their  inner  life  is  un- 
developed ;  for  as  yet  they  have  had  only 
the  training  and  knowledge  of  health,  which 
rarely  combines  the  material  with  the  spirit- 
ual, and  mostly  allies  itself  with  those  dis- 
tractions that  lead  to  selfish  indulgence  and 
personal  vanity. 

Nature  has  willed  her  laws  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  ;  and  as  long  as  we  obey 
her  dictates,  we  are  only  exposed  to  the 
friction  of  the  universal  elements  of  our 
environment.  Such  forces  we  are  expected 
to  utilise  in  the  battle  of  life.  Considered 
rightly,  they  serve  for  development  and 
elevation  ;  and  only  as  we  assign  to  them 
the  power  of  permanent  evil,  do  they  lead 
to  misconception  and  degradation.  The 
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belief  in  the  everlasting  domain  of  this  anti- 
thesis to  Deity,  and  in  the  existence  of  an 
evil  personality,  illustrates  the  extent  of 
man's  depraved  conceptions. 

Unless  we  duly  appreciate  the  value  of 
resistance  in  all  natural  processes,  our 
reasoning  must  be  faulty  at  every  step  ;  for 
it  is  the  very  condition  on  which  our  evo- 
lution depends. 

Every  interruption  in  the  course  of  life 
has  a  cause  for  which  we  must  find  a  solution 
sooner  or  later ;  and  though  in  the  case  of 
sickness  the  physical  origin  may  be  apparent, 
we  may  find  it  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
trace  the  history  of  those  moral  depravities 
whose  suggestions  have  initiated  the  disaster. 

To  study  disease  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  health  ;  for  the  former  is  effective  only 
in  proportion  as  the  resistance  of  the  latter 
is  defective.  If  the  morbid  process  is 
sufficiently  powerful,  the  intense  irritation 
of  the  part  may  determine  new  growth 
involving  healthy  structures  themselves,  and 
thus  the  insidious  disease  may  advance 
beyond  all  control,  finally  attacking  the 
very  centre  of  vitality.  The  lesson  is  moral 
as  well  as  physical.  A  man  should  value 
his  physical  health  only  next  to  his  moral 
health.  His  fitness  for  activity  is  not 
appreciated  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  full 
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possession  of  all  his  faculties ;  but  the 
sudden  restriction  of  any  one  of  them  at 
once  awakens  within  him  a  sense  of  his  own 
responsibility,  and  if  he  accepts  nature's 
warning  in  time,  he  may  be  enabled  to 
rectify  the  injury.  Certainly  it  were  even 
better  to  anticipate  this  "  call  to  arms," 
remembering  the  injunction,  "  examine  thy 
customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  apparel  and 
the  like,  and  try,  in  anything  thou  shalt 
judge  hurtful,  to  discontinue  it  .  .  ." 

Health  is  not  always  the  spokesman  of 
honesty,  any  more  than  flattery  stands  for 
truth.  When  a  man  who  is  weary  with 
physical  distress  realises  for  the  first  time 
this  his  material  successes  may  not  serve 
him  longer,  he  admits  that  truth  must  speak 
and  deliver  her  message.  During  the  intense 
activity  of  his  career,  he  accepted  the  phan- 
tom of  worldliness  as  an  everlasting  realism. 
Everything  was  to  be  risked  for  momentary 
gam.  Health — physical  and  moral — reputa- 
tion, and  even  honour,  had  hardly  turned 
the  balance  against  high-handed  equivoca- 
tion and  enterprise  ;  and  when  the  settling 
day  came  with  his  own  conscience  and  his 
fraternity,  he  invariably  sustained  the  moral 
injury  and  pocketed  the  pecuniary  differ- 
ences. 

When  ambition,  greed,   and  bigoted  in- 
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tolerance  infect  the  morality  of  such  a  one 
and  despotically  rule  his  very  existence,  a 
sudden  physical  collapse  may  not  be  far 
distant.  Nature  in  her  own  time  asserts 
herself ;  and  as  her  milder  tones  and  sug- 
gestions are  disregarded,  she  continues  to 
press  her  demands  the  more  forcibly  and  by 
more  serious  lessons.  Sickness  is  often  her 
last  resort,  and  may  be  the  kindest  act  she 
can  bestow.  "  The  good  things  that  belong 
to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good 
things  that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be 
admired."  When  we  contemplate  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  universal  design  which  is 
manifest  in  every  individual  act,  as  well  as 
hi  the  more  subtle  and  complicated  forms  of 
energy  everywhere  influencing  mankind,  we 
recognise  an  ever  existing  tendency  for  the 
right  to  assert  itself.  This  benign  dispensa- 
tion is  evident  in  all  nature,  and  indeed 
becomes  more  so,  the  stronger  the  op- 
position. 

Adversity  is  only  retribution  in  the  sense 
that  it  opens  for  us  the  clear  path  of  duty, 
and  makes  those  things  which  are  most 
admired,  possible.  As  therefore  we  perceive 
that  in  sickness  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
face  the  final  appeal  for  our  advancement 
and  promotion  in  this  present  existence, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  receive  it  with  the 
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dignity  and  responsibility  that  become  us 
as  integral  parts  of  the  universal.  Personal 
accidents  carry  far  more  than  a  personal 
significance  with  them.  Many  a  man  can 
remember  how  some  attack  of  illness  in  the 
case  of  his  friend  has  resulted  in  a  complete 
alteration  in  his  character ;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  his  after-life,  being  apparent  to  all, 
has  influenced  others.  An  individual  is 
only  a  unit,  but  so  important  a  unit  that 
every  sort  of  movement  of  which  he  is 
capable  has  its  definite  mode  of  operation 
and  influence  on  all  being.  Also,  for  every 
want,  an  opportunity  is  supplied,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  life  is  lived  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  nature's  noble 
ideals.  A  disregard  of  her  uniform  laws 
may  deprive  a  man  of  the  most  cherished 
desire  of  his  heart ;  but  a  departure  from 
his  physical  fitness  may  come  to  his  rescue, 
and  in  ill-health  he  may  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  debt  he  owes  to  the  universal 
brotherhood.  Then  he  may  understand  how 
best  to  indemnify  himself  and  others.  Even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  his  vision  may  clear ; 
and  as  he  gazes  into  the  infinite  distance, 
he  will  grasp  for  ever  the  meaning  of  a 
"redemption  and  salvation"  through  op- 
position and  suffering. 

The  narrowness  and  vulgarity  of  those 
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allegorical  figures  that  haunted  our  childhood 
and  warped  the  morality  of  our  manhood, 
will  be  for  ever  banished  as  we  regard  the 
free  and  open  highway  in  the  light  of  a  truer 
atmosphere  devoid  of  demoniacal  and  evil 
spirits. 
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SOME  books  are  worth  reading,  some 
are  worth  possessing,  and  many  are 
worth  nothing  at  all,  except  as  they 
serve  to  illustrate  our  mental  capacity  and 
depravity. 

Although  the  periodical  supply  of  good 
literature  exceeds  the  demand,  a  flood  of 
worthless  material,  which  appeals  neither 
to  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  nor  the 
moral  sense,  is  eagerly  sought.  The  public 
libraries  are  full  o;  rubbish,  and  worse  than 
rubbish,  while  the  purveyors  of  trash  and 
poison  are  ever  encouraged  to  multiply  their 
productions  and  glory  in  their  vulgar  repu- 
tation and  success. 

To  paint  half  the  truth  and  leave  the  rest 
in  such  a  garb  as  only  suggests  to  the  imagi- 
nation detestable  details,  is  the  method  of 
the  cunning  and  immoral  artist.  '  Such  abuse 
of  the  artistic  principle  of  selection  has  long 
enough  enjoyed  its  uninterrupted  sway,  to 
the  injury  of  many,  and  the  abhorrence  and 
apprehension  of  all  right-minded  citizens. 

At  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  and  for 
some  years  after,  we  find  a  li  erature  that  was 
reeking  with  indecencies  ;  but  it  produced  a 
Dryden,  who,  hi  spite  of  his  vulgarities,  has 
left  us  some  of  the  most  sublime  passages  in 
our  language.  And  even  in  the  writings  of 
D'Avenant,  Wycherley,  and  Mrs.  Behn,  may 
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be  found  true  and  incomparable  flashes  of 
genius.  In  the  present  year  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, we  look  in  vain  for  any  originality  in 
the  pages  of  our  pretentious  scribes  to  palliate 
the  recklessness  of  their  compositions.  No 
vindication  is  possible  ;  nor  do  the  public 
ask  for  it,  being  satisfied  with  artificial  glitter, 
verbosity,  sham,  and  suggestive  indecencies. 
We  ought  to  restrict  indecency  in  books  as 
sternly  as  we  repress  it  in  the  street,  and 
check  influences  of  incipient  mental  deterior- 
ation as  vigorously  as  we  go  to  work  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious 
disease.  Physical  development  is  useful  to 
the  man,  and  therefore  to  the  nation  ;  but 
mental  and  moral  fitness  is  necessary  for  the 
life  and  stability  of  both. 

"  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  "  seems  to  have 
been  the  watchword  of  the  past ;  and  the 
shop  windows  have  lost  much  of  their  allur- 
ing and  evil  advertisements.  But  the  absence 
of  such  pornographic  art  does  not  excuse 
those  exhibitions  of  depravity  that  so  fre- 
quently fill  the  polluted  pages  of  our  neuros- 
thenic  and  irresponsible  authors.  As  far  as 
any  interference  with  their  activities  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  and  they  flourish  like  a  green  weed. 

Choice  in  literature  is  determined  by  in- 
dividual temperament ;  but  taste  is  often 
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withered  or  perverted  in  childhood  by  the 
foolish  gardening  of  our  haphazard  educa- 
tional methods.  As  every  child  possesses 
personal  characteristics  which  demand  satis- 
faction just  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  age 
when  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their 
development  is  recognised,  so  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  teacher  to  study  his  peculiar  mental 
form  and  capacity,  that  the  fit  method  of 
tuition  may  be  discerned  and  applied. 

Teaching-bodies  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
modern  specialism  which  would  itself  have 
a  truer  use,  and  would  flaunt  itself  less  with 
its  ignorance  of  generalities,  if  the  principles 
of  early  education  had  been  more  truly  and 
thoroughly  applied.  Mental  aptitude,  out- 
side the  ability  of  accumulating  prizes  and 
gaining  college  distinctions,  receives  little 
recognition  ;  but  the  true  teacher  would  seek 
with  ardour  to  discover  in  the  brain  of  a  child 
the  special  plant,  which,  in  fitting  soil,  might 
be  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

To  direct  such  an  enquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  every  child  should  be  the  first  endeav- 
our both  of  teachers  and  parents,  as  it  would 
prove  to  be  their  chief  delight  eagerly  to 
watch  the  plant  of  knowledge  gradually 
deepening  and  spreading  its  roots,  and  while 
avoiding  alien  and  enfeebling  influences,  and 
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checking  hurtful  tendencies,  to  supply  the 
stimulus  and  support  required.  All  nature 
suggests  such  a  thing.  How  great,  then>  is 
our  responsibility  in  neglecting  it ! 

Though  he  be  only  six  years  of  age,  a 
literary  genius  may  determine  the  form  of 
his  expression  ;  and  to  present  other  forms 
to  him  is  only  to  impede  his  development. 
His  impetuosity  may  advisedly  be  restrained, 
and  precautions  taken  against  mental  strain  ; 
but  even  these  are  measures  requiring  un- 
usual psychological  knowledge  and  skill.  It 
would  seem  that  in  such  an  instance  mental 
evolution  has  suddenly  become  aggressive, 
and  passed  the  normal  bounds  of  nature's 
steady  advance.  How  genius  issues  into 
being,  and  through  what  natural  operation, 
remains  obscure. 

"  The  fire  i'  th'  flint 

Shews  not  till  it  be  struck :  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself  ;  and  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes." 

No  doubt  there  obtains  in  every  mind  "  a 
certain  sequence  in  which  the  faculties  de- 
velope,  and  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge 
which  each  requires  during  its  development." 
And  as  every  method  of  education  should 
begin  by  inculcating  the  habit  and  value  of 
thought,  so  these  should  always  be  applied 
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as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
evident  propensity  of  the  student. 

The  declamation  of  a  fine  passage  is  useful 
and  entertaining  ;  but  the  realization  of  its 
true  meaning  is  of  the  first  necessity.  Our 
schools  have  enhanced  the  importance  of 
sound  to  the  disparagement  of  sense  ;  so 
that,  although  memories  have  been  trained, 
reasoning  faculties  have  been  neglected  and 
stunted.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  insufficient  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  incomparable  literature  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  with 
a  view  to  creating  an  interest  in  the  origin, 
development,  and  growth  of  our  language. 

Young  men  who  direct  their  energies  to 
special  literary  subjects,  as  poetry  and  the 
drama,  should  have  abundant  opportunities 
offered  them,  both  public  and  private.  These 
do  not  all  belong  to  the  privileged  academic 
class  ;  the  more  reason,  therefore,  that  public 
libraries  should  throw  their  doors  open  on 
Sundays  and  public  holidays — and  also  that 
private  owners  of  interesting  collections  of 
books  should  invite  inspection  of  them  by 
professors  and  teachers,  in  order  that,  through 
them,  enquiring  students  might  benefit. 

"  A  man  is  judged  by  the  company  he 
keeps,"  and  also,  one  may  add,  by  the  choice 
of  his  books.  As  they  appeal  to  his  under- 
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standing,  so  he  takes  them  into  his  confidence, 
and  confesses  his  ignorance  to  them.  But 
while  "  confession  of  ignorance  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  surest  testimonies  of  judgment," 
in  this  regard  certainly  the  reader  is  obliged 
to  challenge  his  powers  of  selection  ;  for  in 
modern  literature  the  artificial  demands  a 
careful  discrimination. 

The  student  with  the  highest  ideals  does 
not  always  choose  his  author  for  his  particular 
virtues  or  sentiments,  or  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  expressed  ;  but  sometimes 
because  he  appreciates  those  qualities  of 
wisdom  in  him  which  have  a  value  beyond 
both — such  as  purity  of  purpose,  courage, 
enthusiasm,  a  determination  to  right  the 
wrong,  and  a  toleration  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  Such  an  author  will  be  read  "  not 
to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dis- 
course, but  to  weigh  and  consider." 

Every  reader  of  understanding  specializes 
in  literature  ;  for  character  and  culture  are 
the  very  essence  of  specialism.  As  "  studies 
become  habits,"  so  his  reading  and  choice 
of  books  become  an  essential  part  of  his  life. 
Whatever  the  subject — history,  poetry,  bio- 
graphy— he  certainly  collects  around  him 
those  intellectual  melodies  that  harmonize 
with  the  vibrations  of  his  intelligence. 
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The  man  of  the  world  spares  little  of  his 
time  for  the  English  classics.  Shakespeare 
rarely  appeals  to  him,  unless  his  drama  is 
put  in  the  shade  by  the  false  brilliance  of 
over-production  and  scenic  excess.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  foolishness  of  its  thesis,  the 
Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy  has  done 
signal  service  by  directing  public  attention 
to  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ; 
while  not  a  few  have  in  consequence  become 
its  permanent  and  most  ardent  students, 
and  many  rare  and  engrossing  collections  of 
Elizabethan  volumes  have  resulted. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  informed  by  a  "  well- 
read  "  man,  that  I  was  not  up  to  date  hi 
my  reading,  as  I  had  neglected  the  recent 
work  of  a  novelist  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard.  I  informed  him  that  such  character- 
sketches  were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  were  printed,  and,  moreover,  that  they 
scattered  the  seeds  of  immorality. 

I  ascertained  that  his  children,  who  greedily 
devoured  these  publications  as  he  broughtthem 
home,  did  not  possess  a  single  copy  either  of 
Dickens  or  Thackeray.  On  my  remarking  upon 
this,  my  friend  shook  his  head,  saying  : 

"  These  are  quite  out  of  date." 

He  was  not  an  evil-minded  man,  therefore  his 
opinion  and  example  carried  the  greater  weight . 
I  wondered  how  far  they  were  representative. 
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WHEN  in  moments  of  stress  or  of  lucid 
calm,  commonplaces  and  "  old  saws  " 
come  home  to  a  man,  they  become 
new  and  vital  things.  Sooner  or  later,  we 
must  realise  that  every  man  has  been  placed 
in  the  midst  of  life  for  some  useful  and  definite 
purpose,  that  external  and  accidental  honours 
and  decorations  have  no  essential  relation 
to  this  purpose,  and  that  even  the  apparently 
most  degraded  may  be  capable  of  conveying 
some  message  to  the  world. 

If  a  man  reflects  upon  his  limitations,  and, 
with  all  the  concentration  and  energy  in 
his  power,  what  may  be  the  sum  of  his 
individual  capacity  and  endowment,  can  he 
for  one  moment  entertain  the  delusion  that 
this  will  be  enhanced  by  the  vulgar  glamour 
and  adulation  of  others  ?  Surely  he  must 
admit  that  his  personal  identity  and  in- 
tegrity is  the  only  factor  that  matters,  and 
that  such  irrelevancies  only  contain  the 
poisonous  seeds  of  pride,  vain  glory,  and 
boastful  ambition.  He  may  answer  that  he 
is  not  as  other  men,  that  his  experience, 
observations  of  the  mistakes  of  others,  and 
even  his  natural  advantages  shield  him. 
If  he  do,  the  evil  has  propagated  in  him,  and 
he  is  risking  the  worst  of  evils — spiritual 
blindness. 

When  a  man  presents  a  library  to  a  city 
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he  bestows  a  favour  on  all  who  follow  him, 
and  he  will  never  know  the  extent  of  his  gift ; 
but  during  his  life  the  gratitude  of  the  public 
is  clearly  recognised  by  him,  and  he  may 
even  be  decorated  by  the  State  for  his  munifi- 
cence. If  he  have  not  the  single  eye  to  see 
only  his  own  righteous  motive  and  the  good 
of  others,  he  may,  hi  spite  of  all  his  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  observation,  fall  a 
victim  to  egotism  and  self-conceit.  What  is 
true  of  public  donations  equally  applies  to 
those  of  a  private  nature. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  generously  ;  it  is 
quite  another  to  receive  the  acknowledgment 
with  wisdom  and  profit.  Indeed  the  most 
difficult  task  in  the  world  is  to  accept  and 
support  thankfulness.  To  bestow  a  gift 
and  turn  your  back  on  the  recipient  is  riot 
cowardly.  I  have  known  the  best  of  men 
who  could  scarcely  act  otherwise. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  right  and 
becoming  that  a  giver  should  be  made  the 
hap/pier  by  an  open  and  grateful  recognition 
of  his  gift  ?  That  depends  on  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  happiness.  The  wise  giver 
will  not  at  least  be  disappointed  by  the 
absence  of  demonstrations.  He  belongs  to 
the  world  in  the  most  exalted  sense  ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  he  is  inspired  by  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  life,  does  he 
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rejoice  to  throw  his  virtue  into  the  general 
fund  of  goodness  and  usefulness.  Thus,  as 
his  energies  expand,  new  opportunities  ever 
arise  ;  and  it  can  never  be  thought  that 
"  the  gain  of  rectitude  must  be  bought  by 
any  loss."  "  There  is  no  penalty  to  virtue  ; 
no  penalty  to  wisdom  ;  they  are  proper 
additions  of  being " — while  vanity  and 
egotism  may  be  called  subtractions,  or  at 
least  distractions,  from  being. 

I  knew  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  in 
most  matters,  who  constantly  gave  largely 
to  the  various  charities,  and  whose  private 
donations  were  not  less  estimable.  He  said 
to  me  on  one  occasion  : 

"  I  have  done  with  the  Brown  family. 
I  have  been  giving  to  them  for  years,  and 
never  a  word  of  gratitude  has  escaped  them. 
I  am  indeed  sick  of  assisting  people  who 
exhibit  no  feeling  of  thankfulness." 

It  happened  that  I  had  some  knowledge 
of  this  poor  family  ;  and  on  paying  them  a 
visit,  I  found  that  the  father  was  suffering 
from  paralysis  and  had  been  unable  to  do 
a  day's  work  for  many  years.  The  mother 
earned  a  miserable  pittance  by  sewing  from 
morning  to  night ;  and  there  were  eight 
children  to  provide  for.  Both  parents  had 
originally  enjoyed  a  good  social  position  ; 
and  as  one  so  frequently  finds  in  the  case 
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of  such  unfortunate  people,  they  were  day 
by  day  attempting  to  hide  their  abject 
poverty.  Formerly,  when  my  friend  had 
approached  them,  they  would  scarcely  raise 
their  heads  as  they  received  his  bounty  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  their  hearts  were  full  of 
thanksgiving — and  so  they  were  punished  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  true  gratitude  ; 
and  the  man  who  attempts  to  measure  it 
will  at  once  place  himself  outside  the  pale 
of  human  kindness.  He  will  have  inflicted 
an  insult  on  his  fellow-man,  and  at  the  same 
time  committed  a  gross  injustice  to  himself. 
The  problem  is  gradually  being  solved,  I 
hope,  by  means  of  friendly  societies,  guilds, 
and  the  like  ;  but  hi  the  meantime  let  us 
take  to  ourselves  the  charity  that  "  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind." 

Generosity  begets  gratitude,  and  is  the 
very  essence  of  it.  Could  we  only  accept 
and  realise  the  indisputable  fact  of  our  one- 
ness with  the  Eternal,  we  should  clearly 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
"  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
Pondered  in  the  light  of  that  supreme  truth, 
their  significance  is  profound. 

If  a  young  man  for  whom  you  have  an 
affectionate  regard,  commits  an  act  which 
may  implicate  his  honour  and  reputation, 
and  you,  being  aware  of  it,  advisedly 
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communicate  the  circumstances  to  his  parents 
or  near  relative,  there  is  a  grave  danger  that, 
instead  of  evoking  gratitude  for  your  offices, 
your  motives  may  be  misunderstood,  and 
old  friendships  imperilled  or  possibly  ended. 
Few  people  have  been  exempt  from  at  least 
one  sad  experience  of  this  kind  ;  and  in 
some  instances,  timidity  and  hesitation  have 
taken  the  place  of  duty  and  promptitude, 
with  the  result  that  valuable  lives  have  been 
wrecked. 

Never  hesitate  to  accept  the  task.  The 
by-roads  and  accessible  conveniences  of 
custom  may  tempt  you ;  but,  however 
painful,  there  is  only  one  straight  course  for 
you.  "  He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall 
not  sow,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
shall  not  reap." 
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EATll  openeth  the  gate  to  good 
'fame,  and  extinguisheth  envy  :  Ex- 
tinctus  amabitur  idem."  Ready  as  we 
are  to  repeat  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum," 
if  we  possess  no  like  sentiment  for  the 
living,  we  only  act  the  part  of  the  coward 
by  proclaiming  such  eulogies  when  the  lips 
of  our  fellow-man  are  closed  for  ever  and  we 
are  safe  from  all  reproach. 

Surely  it  is  good,  in  all  sincerity,  to  speak 
well  of  the  dead  ;  but  how  much  better  to 
speak  well  of  the  living  !  Certainly  those 
who  have  bequeathed  their  earthly  cares  to 
us  and  passed  over  to  a  higher  development, 
need  little  of  our  commiseration  and  worth- 
less praise,  while  lives  hi  pitiful  distress  are 
left  to  our  mercy.  Indeed  a  man  is  too 
often  sent  to  bottomless  perdition  while  he 
lives,  and  to  the  topmost  celestial  peak 
when  he  dies. 

Only  he  who  has  been  just  to  the  living, 
has  a  right  to  extol  the  dead.  Good  and  evil 
qualities  do  not  possess  the  same  vitality  : 
the  former  endure  for  ever,  and  their  survival 
will  gradually  obliterate  the  latter.  There- 
fore, even  from  the  moment  a  soul  takes  leave 
of  its  earthly  bondage,  the  very  thought  and 
atmosphere  of  evil  that  surrounded  it,  begin 
to  fade  away,  and  all  that  was  good  and 
noble  rises  up  to  take  its  place  in  our  minds. 
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Such  is  the  influence  of  the  "  piece  of  divinity 
in  man  "  which  then  is  made  manifest  to  us, 
that  all  our  passions  fall  before  it ;  and  the 
effect  of  a  great  grief  is  often  to  make  us 
realise  the  eternal  unity.  "  There  is  a  soul 
at  the  centre  of  nature,  and  over  the  will  of 
every  man,  so  that  none  of  us  can  wrong  the 
universe  "  ;  and,  "  a  healthy  soul  stands 
united  with  the  Just  and  the  True,  as  the 
magnet  arranges  itself  with  the  pole." 

What  is  it  that  influences  us  most  of  all 
in  the  life  of  a  great  man  ?  If  he  be  successful 
in  business,  is  it  his  wealth  ?  If  he  attain 
the  highest  position  in  a  profession  or  in 
politics,  is  it  the  honour  bestowed  upon 
him  ?  The  right-minded  are  swayed  by  none 
of  these  things,  but  they  revere  and  are 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  man 
crowned  with  truthfulness  in  all  his  dealings  ; 
and  only  those  who  love  the  right,  and 
sacrifice  themselves  for  it,  will  ever  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  this  experience  to  the  full. 

He  who  possesses  the  power  of  truth,  and 
applies  it  with  justice,  breathes  an  influence 
upon  those  whose  minds  are  open  to  its 
supreme  inspiration  ;  and  it  remains  with 
them  as  an  ever-present  occult  force  only 
productive  of  wise  thoughts  and  good  works. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  no  really  great  man 
ever  thought  himself  so."  It  may  be  that 
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a  man  proceeding  with  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation can  justify  his  self-confidence  by 
former  work  conducted  by  himself  and 
•others.  If  he  confidently  believes  that  by 
diligently  pursuing  his  observations  on  legi- 
timate lines,  he  will  arrive  at  an  important 
discovery,  certainly  he  will  be  wise  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  who  oppose  or  belittle  his 
endeavours.  Indeed  this  has  been  the  atti- 
tude of  our  greatest  thinkers  and  discoverers, 
and  for  this  they  have  frequently  been 
accused  of  the  worst  form  of  egotism ; 
whereas  their  accusers  must  be  ranked  with 
the  vilest  class  of  egotists  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  For,  even  in  our  own  day, 
we  have  encountered  such  traducers,  not 
only  delaying  the  cause  of  truth  by  their 
methods,  but,  in  their  hostility,  stooping  to 
calumny  and  base  lies.  No,  it  is  not  the 
great  man  that  thinks  himself  so.  But 
because  he  puts  the  cause  of  truth  before 
himself,  therefore  he  is  great,  and  still 
greater  the  more  he  suffers  for  this  cause. 

Only  the  weak  are  inflated  and  propped  up 
by  their  imaginary  successes,  translating  the 
personal  labour  and  artifice  they  have 
expended  on  their  works,  and  the  ignorant 
appreciation  of  their  endeavours  by  others, 
into  realms  of  genius.  They  are  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  genius  is  an  influx  ;  and 
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their  conceited  and  imaginary  consciousness 
of  power  places  an  insuperable  barrier 
between  them  and  all  true  inspiration. 

The  egotist  is  his  own  standard  of  per- 
fection. He  is  a  critic  whose  conceptions 
are  founded  on  conceit,  affectation,  and 
ignorance ;  and  he  has  lost  all  sense  of 
proportion  in  his  estimation  of  character, 
with  the  result  that  he  is  feared  by  the  timid, 
and  shunned  by  the  intelligent. 

"  Boastful  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men, 
the  admiration  of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites, 
and  the  slaves  of  their  own  vaunts  "  ;  so 
that  such  rodomants,  being  their  own 
trumpeters,  and  receiving  the  adulation 
of  those  only  whose  existence  depends  on 
the  morbid  products  of  selfishness  and  vain- 
glory, are  finally  left  with  no  reserve  power 
and  relegate  little  of  worth  to  posterity. 
The  egotist  is  like  some  florid  advertisement 
that  only  exists  until  a  more  obtrusive  one 
succeeds  it. 

A  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  both 
in  thought  and  action,  places  him  on  an 
island  which  he  rarely  leaves,  unless  on  some 
cunning  and  selfish  errand.  He  may  on 
occasion  assume  a  self-restraint,  but  the 
means  he  employs  to  accomplish  his  designs 
at  once  dissipate  the  fallacy. 

A  man  who  is  cursed  with  an  exalted 
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opinion  of  himself  entertains  his  greatest 
enemy.  Such  an  acquisition  is  only  useful 
hi  a  low  and  vulgar  sense,  and  may,  so  take 
possession  of  him  as  to  annihilate  the  useful 
qualities  that  nature  may  have  blessed  him 
with.  From  that  moment  he  is  no  longer 
himself.  The  sport  of  vain  ambition  and 
truculent  fancy  unreal  to  himself  and  offen- 
sive to  others,  he  has  lost  all  self-knowledge 
and  already  reached  the  borderland  of 
insanity.  As  "no  man  is  truly  himself, 
but  in  the  idea  which  others  entertain  of 
him,"  so  he,  being  satisfied  with  his  self- 
esteem  and  sense  of  superiority,  is  constantly 
false  to  himself  and  a  delusion  to  others. 

We  almost  feel  like  exclaiming  with  the 
poet : 

"  But  let  him  boast 
His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got." 

The  mental  faculties  of  the  egotist,  being 
stimulated  by  the  drugs  of  imaginary  ideals 
and  self-exaltation,  gradually  lose  all  those 
normal  perceptions  on  which  justice  and 
utility  depend ;  and  one  by  one  his  natural 
resources  and  opportunities  vanish.  Thus, 
centred  in  self,  and  dead  to  the  influence  of 
others,  he  may  indeed  be  likened  to  a  man 
under  the  influence  of  curare,  who  gradually 
succumbs  to  the  action  of  the  poison  as  all 
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the   vital   structures   of   the   body   become 
involved  in   the   paralysing   process. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  man  is  not  natur- 
ally an  egotist,  and  this  is  true.  Very  early 
in  life,  however,  an  individual  may  become 
conscious  of  possessing  certain  qualities 
which  are  admired  and  valuable,  and  he 
forthwith  cultivates  these  for  his  own 
advancement  and  possibly  the  good  of 
others  ;  but  the  ego  even  then  assumes  the 
dominant  key.  In  later  years,  when  he  is 
forced  into  competition  with  intolerant  men 
and  battles  with  conditions  which  are  new 
to  him  and  often  repulsive,  he  will,  if  he  be 
not  brave  and  honourable,  fall  a  victim  to 
mean  and  vicious  practices,  assuming  a 
character  not  his  own,  and  only  tolerated 
by  those  who  oppose  him  in  illegitimate 
transactions.  I  have  known  egotists  of  the 
most  pronounced  type  who  are  apparently 
sincere,  and  whose  motto  is  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy  " — a  diplomatic  quibble  with 
an  unsavoury  aroma,  not  suggestive  of 
rectitude  or  high  ideals.  Allusion  cannot 
be  made  to  any  class  especially — professional, 
commercial  or  otherwise.  Human  nature 
is  the  same  in  all  and  everywhere.  Egotism 
is  bom  of  ignoble  parents — selfishness  and 
conceit  ;  and  no  man  can  claim  to  be  free 
from  either.  It  follows,  therefore,  that, 
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whatever  calling  in  life  one  may  choose, 
conditions  will  surely  arise  ever  ready  to 
feed  the  germs  of  these  debasing  qualities 
in  our  nature.  They  become  manifest  in 
our  lives  even  from  the  moment  our  wants 
are  evident ;  and  they  find  as  fertile  a  soil 
in  the  palace  as  in  the  cottage.  They  are 
nourished  alike  by  riches  and  poverty,  and 
grow  most  rapidly  when  the  home  lacks 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

Once  established,  the  channel  through 
which  their  energies  are  directed  becomes 
the  very  life  of  egotism.  The  growth  of  this 
unhealthy  product  is  promoted  by  religious 
dogmatism,  and  grows  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  sectarian  strife.  Political  contro- 
versy and  socialistic  demonstrations  haste 
its  development ;  and  even  patriotism  stimu- 
lates its  operation.  Our  great  English  sports 
have  become  impregnated  with  an  egotistical 
spirit  that  a  former  generation  would  not 
have  tolerated.  Those  health-giving  re- 
creations which  we  had  proudly  cherished 
as  contributing  to  the  manliness  and  vigour 
of  our  nation,  are  surely  being  transformed 
by  the  thoughtless  advocates  of  gambling 
into  exhibitions  which  pander  to  vicious 
excitement  and  demoralise  the  young.  Year 
by  year  the  number  of  players  is  less,  and 
the  spectators  more  numerous.  The  former 
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work  strenuously  for  the  glory  of  their 
employers,  while  the  latter  stand  around  in 
thousands  to  cheer  the  selected  few  and 
fritter  away  the  earnings  of  the  week.  At- 
tempt to  reason  with  the  advocates  of  this 
present-day  system  of  conducting  our  great 
sport  contests,  and  you  will  find  in  them  an 
egotism  unparalleled. 

In  sport^  as  much  as  in  anything,  personal 
vanity  is  fed  by  the  admiration  of  others  ; 
but  with  vanity  comes  self-consciousness — 
the  player's  greatest  handicap.  I  would 
urge  all  who  estimate  sport  as  a  valuable 
asset  and  integral  part  of  our  national 
stock-in-trade,  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  redeem  it  from  these  illegitimate 
and  vitiating  conditions  and  influences. 

The  man  who  is  true  to  himself  will  never 
be  landed  on  the  quicksands  of  egotism  ; 
and  as  he  avoids  the  shallows  of  ignorance 
and  self-conceit,  lustful  ambition  and  os- 
tentation, he  inspires  truth  in  all  who  behold 
him. 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true  ;  and  it  must 
follow  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not 
then  be  false  to  any  man." 
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WHILE  <we  must  in  no  wise  detract 
from  the  enormous  value  of  wealth, 
and  the  beneficent  acts  of  the  wealthy, 
let  us  remember  at  all  times  to  impress  the 
important  lesson  on  the  young,  that  it  is 
not  the  great  endowments  and  gifts  of  the 
rich  lavishly  bestowed  on  objects  demanding 
a  special  expenditure  of  money  (however 
necessary  these  may  be)  which  play  the 
chief  part  in  the  relief  of  poor  humanity 
and  conduce  to  the  greatest  happiness,  but 
the  constant  outpouring  of  unselfish  acts 
and  words  of  comfort  from  compassionate 
hearts. 

Many  children  seem  to  be  born  with  a 
true  spirit  of  generosity,  and  at  a  very  early 
age  exhibit  it  in  all  their  dealings,  scarce 
needing  example  or  instruction  ;  so  that 
as  soon  as  ever  they  become  endowed  with 
reason,  they  understand  that  a  gift  is  more 
than  a  material  token.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties,  and  the  growth  of 
experience,  they  recognise  that  the  bare  act 
of  presentation  carries  with  it  little  meaning, 
and  may  confer  no  benefit  whatever,  either 
on  the  giver  or  the  recipient ;  that,  to  be 
appropriate  and  true,  it  "  must  be  the 
flowing  of  the  giver  "  into  his  friend,  and 
convey  the  very  essence  of  personality. 
As  God's  gifts  to  man  are  intended  to  be 
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passed  on  to  man,  so  it  is  th»  first  duty  of 
everyone  to  find  his  talent  and  give  effect 
to  it.  Such  responsibility  often  entails 
more  than  at  first  sight  appears,  inasmuch 
as  it  overturns  the  whole  aspect  and  reason 
of  life  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  who 
consider  only  their  capacity  of  gaining  from 
others,  and  not  giving  to  others.  But  virtues 
misdirected  become  vices — as  when  sym- 
pathy is  uncontrolled  by  wise  judgment,  or 
when  generosity  impoverishes  the  giver  and 
those  dependent  on  him,  or  when  a  man 
possessing  rhetorical  eloquence,  prostitutes 
his  talent  to  the  demands  of  political  intrigue. 
Therefore  the  right  bestowal  of  gifts,  of 
whatever  form,  demands  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment,  freed  from  the  baneful 
influences  of  selfishness,  vanity,  and  class- 
bias.  But  from  our  very  nature  we  know 
full  well,  that  if  we  are  sincerely  active 
in  a  good  cause,  increasing  experience  will 
strengthen  and  illuminate  our  endeavours, 
though  the  results  may  never  be  untainted 
by  some  evils. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  advance  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  on  our  toleration  in  civil 
and  religious  affairs,  and  on  our  fair  and 
judicious  treatment  of  all  classes.  But, 
were  it  not  for  the  abject  sadness  of  the 
spectacle,  it  would  surely  feed  our  humour 
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to  watch  the  attitude  of  a  clergyman  refusing 
to  give  his  services  in  another's  pulpit  when 
creed  differences  stood  between  them,  or  a 
doctor,  summoned  hurriedly  to  a  patient 
in  extremis,  declining  to  offer  an  opinion 
because  the  sufferer's  ordinary  attendant 
was  a  homoeopathic  physician,  or  a  wealthy 
merchant  withholding  a  donation  to  a 
cathedral,  the  altar  of  which  is  not  being 
constructed  in  accordance  with  his  own 
devotional  conceptions. 

Such  instances  as  these  occur  ;  and  they 
illustrate  a  condition  of  morals  that  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  land.  It  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  for  such  a  clergyman,  doctor,  or 
merchant  to  bestow  a  generous  gift.  In 
one  accord  they  give  that  only  which  in- 
volves no  self-denial  and  no  sacrifice  :  It  is 
all  for  self  and  little  for  the  cause.  To  such 
men,  one  course  alone  is  open — to  go  back 
to  first  principles.  Their  present  lives  are 
too  far  spent  to  patch  up  their  leaky  ideals. 

Often  when  some  public  need  or  charity 
has  arisen,  the  manner  in  which  its  demands 
for  assistance  are  conducted  takes  the  form 
of  petty  and  vulgar  devices,  all  the  more 
conspicuous  and  regrettable  in  that  they  are 
reflected  hi  the  light  of  the  good  cause  itself. 
One  wonders  how  the  promoters  of  exhibi- 
tions, bazaars,  and  the  like,  reconcile  the 
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net  proceeds  of  their  endeavours  with  the 
annoyance,  waste  of  time,  mean  trickery, 
and  indignity  to  religion  of  the  methods 
employed.  The  indirect  influence  of  such 
chicanery  is  hardly  conducive  to  public 
morality.  If  the  purses  of  reasonable  men 
could  be  replenished  from  the  coffers  of  the 
irresponsible,  we  might  hope  for  a  departure 
from  those  forms  and  practices  which 
debase  society  ;  but  when  "  might  is  right," 
intelligence  must  often  sit  at  the  feet  of 
arrogance  and  vanity.  Extravagance  and 
ostentation  take  the  place  of  wise  living  and 
beneficent  charity  ;  and  while  our  ears  are 
pained  with  the  cries  of  poverty  and  distress, 
the  pleasure-seeker  palliates  his  conscience 
by  sudden  outbursts  of  flaunting  liberality, 
which  the  State  at  least  does  not  forget ! 
Meanwhile  the  quiet  worker  goes  on  his  way 
unnoticed,  save  by  those  poor  souls  whose 
wants  are  only  detected  by  loving  tact  and 
sincerity. 

But,  I  hear  someone  ask,  is  not  the 
advertisement  justified  ?  Advertisements  on 
these  lines  are  never  justified  ;  nor,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  should  claims  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  public  institutions, 
churches,  &c.,  receive  any  consideration 
when  the  promoters  and  organisers  are 
unable  to  provide  for  their  completion  or 
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maintenance — exception,  of  course,  being 
made  regarding  creations  of  national  im- 
portance and  dignity.  In  addition  to  the 
many  cases  that  daily  force  themselves  into 
our  nearer  view,  are  we  not  constantly  being 
reminded  of  institutions  of  all  kinds,  often 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  whose  calls  for 
help  seem  to  be  unending  ?  Is  it  really 
advisable  to  perpetuate  such  rashness  con- 
ducted on  methods  of  advertisement  ?  The 
truth  will  come  home  to  us  that  we  are  all 
the  time  attempting  a  beginning  at  the  very 
end. 

If  parents  would  only  influence  their 
children  to  seek  the  spirit  of  true  generosity, 
manifesting  to  them  in  all  the  details  of 
home-life  examples  of  fair-dealing  and  un- 
selfishness, it  must  certainly  follow,  that 
they  would  come  to  possess  a  fuller  com- 
prehension of  their  divine  privileges.  We  are 
here  face  to  face  with  a  very  great  responsi- 
bility. Our  obligation  in  this  regard  begins 
with  the  very  young. 

When  a  child  runs  to  its  mother  with  two 
of  its  toys  and  says,  "  Mother,  my  little 
friend  has  nothing  to  play  with.  Which  one 
shall  I  give  him  ?  "  is  the  answer  always, 
"  Give  him  the  one  you  think  he  would 
most  like  to  have  "  ?  Or  if  the  child  replies, 
"  But  the  toy  he  wishes,  I  would  rather  keep 
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myself,"  what  does  the  mother  say  ?  Parents 
should  consider  the  incalculable  importance 
of  such  childish  problems  and  utilise  them 
to  the  full.  They  are  the  root  of  the  matter. 

I  have  a  fear  that  the  smallest  favours 
have  to  be  reckoned  nowadays  hi  terms  of 
quid  pro  quo,  or  on  some  squalid  commercial 
basis,  to  the  abasement  of  self-respect  and 
the  destruction  of  independence ;  while 
an  apparently  kind  act  is  often  a  vulgar 
insinuation  suggestive  of  expected  com- 
pensation. This  evil  spirit  is  universal,  and 
not  necessarily  confined  to  any  community, 
rich  or  poor.  It  may  be  perceived  in  all 
departments  of  professional  and  commercial 
activity  ;  and  its  demoralisation  is  evident 
to  every  right-minded  man.  The  law  has 
utterly  failed  in  its  attempt  to  grapple  with 
its  more  blatant  manifestations  ;  and  few 
people  now  remember  that  any  restrictive 
measures  ever  existed. 

I  have  seen  a  railway  porter  throw  a 
proffered  tip  of  twopence  at  the  feet  of  a 
traveller,  as  an  inadequate  and  undignified 
recompense  for  handling  his  luggage.  A 
friend  recently  informed  me  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  join  a  certain  lord's 
shooting-party,  as  on  a  former  visit  it  was 
suggested  in  unmistakeable  terms  by  the 
head  keeper  that  gold  hardly  met  the  case  ! 
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We  are  indeed  far  away  from  the  Buddist 
moral  code,  which  includes  the  injunction 
that  our  benefactors  should  not  even  be 
flattered. 

When  a  friend  for  whom  you  have  a  deep 
regard  presents  you  with  a  gift,  you  know 
that  he  hands  you  his  goodwill  with  it ; 
and  you  value  the  token  only  as  you  estimate 
this  bond  of  fellowship.  The  form  the  gift 
takes  will  certainly  reflect  the  harmony 
that  exists  between  you  ;  and  you  will  of 
necessity  perceive  in  it  a  genuine  mark  of 
personal  esteem.  It  is  indeed  a  representative 
act,  cherished  on  account  of  these  mutual 
associations  and  ties  of  character.  Although 
it  may  seem  to  many  that  such  tangible 
expressions  of  love  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  often  entail  a  difficulty  not  easy  to 
overcome,  they  nevertheless  convey  meanings 
that  mere  words  fail  to  express.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  when  our  friends 
are  far  from  us,  and  we  have  not  looked  upon 
their  faces  for  years.  We  can  almost  see 
their  personalities,  so  vividly  does  the  gift 
remind  us  of  all  they  have  been  to  us.  We 
are  affected  in  the  same  manner,  though  per- 
haps in  a  lesser  degree,  as  each  year  brings 
with  it  those  occasions  for  presenting  to  our 
friends  at  home  some  offering  appropriate  to 
our  mutual  companionship. 
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Again,  we  are  prompted  to  bestow  our 
favours  from  day  to  day  on  objects  of  suffer- 
ing and  destitution.  Here  an  urgent  sense 
of  duty,  no  less  than  an  affectionate  regard 
for  humanity,  impels  us  to  provide  for  those 
who  are  struggling  with  adversity  ;  and 
abundant  are  the  opportunities  of  rendering 
them  assistance.  Such  cases  are  not  to  be 
sought,  they  are  knocking  loudly  at  every 
door  :  and  he  is  deaf  indeed  who  does  not 
hear  them.  "  The  greatest  object  in  the 
universe  is  a  good  man  struggling  with  adver- 
sity, yet  there  is  still  a  greater,  which  is  the 
good  man  that  comes  to  relieve  it."  And 
though  ill-advised  gifts  may  foster  irresponsi- 
bility and  induce  chronic  poverty,  and  this 
consideration  must  create  in  the  charitable 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  restraint,  only 
the  indolent  and  cowardly  will  use  it  as  an 
excuse  to  shirk  their  duties. 

Although  many  of  the  cases  requiring  our 
alms  undoubtedly  demand  discriminating 
care,  and  calm  reflection,  there  still  remains 
a  sea  of  others  whose  claims  are  so  pressing 
and  imperative  that  even  a  short  delay  may 
defeat  the  opportunity. 

I  admire  spontaneity,  although  the  act  may 
frequently  bring  forth  indifferent  fruit  ;  and 
better  this,  than  that  one  deserving  case 
should  perish  while  our  sluggish  judgment 
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attempts  a  solution.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
"  bis  dat  qui  cito  dat." 

When  I  hear  that  a  wealthy  man  has  died 
and  left  his  possessions  to  be  distributed  to 
various  charities,  I  ask  what  his  benefactions 
to  these  objects  amounted  to  during  his 
life.  The  same  institutions  existed  then  ;  and 
he  could  observe  their  difficulties,  their  exer- 
tions, and  their  intermittent  appeals.  He 
even  profited  directly  and  indirectly  by  the 
unselfish  labours  of  those  who  sacrificed  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  in  their  activities. 

"  Defer  not  charities  'till  death,  for  cer- 
tainly if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth 
so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  his 
own." 
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THE  BOOK  COLLECTOR   - 

MANY  are  collectors  of  rarities  only  for 
the  vulgar  joy  of  selfish  possession  ; 
but  others  enjoy  their  treasures  and 
use  them  as  a  source  of  personal  education 
and  culture,  and  as  a  means  of  supplying  a 
want  to  the  public. 

The  collector  of  books  deserves  our  first 
consideration  ;  for  although  he  is  not  always 
free  from  cranks  and  foibles,  or  even  a  spirit 
of  covetousness,  he  holds  the  honourable 
position  of  being  the  oldest  and  most  learned 
of  them  all. 

He  no  longer  permits  the  destructive  and 
ignoble  methods  of  Bagford,  whose  followers 
outraged  the  most  sacred  literature  by 
ruthlessly  ripping  out  title-pages  and  collect- 
ing them  for  sale  ;  nor  does  he  countenance 
such  abhorrences  as  the  robbing  of  ancient 
missals  and  manuscripts  of  their  elegant  and 
artistic  initial  letters,  and  rare  volumes  of 
their  colophons.  These  sad  days  are  past ; 
and  even  "  Grangerizing  "  has  completed  its 
epoch  of  destruction,  and  no  longer  enjoys 
its  illegitimate  practices. 

The  old  books  that  convey  the  thoughts  of 
our  pioneers  in  literature  have  assumed  a 
sentimental  value  which  will  increase  with 
years,  even  as  our  English  language  extends  ; 
and  it  would  be  ungenerous  and  unnatural 
to  wish  it  otherwise.  As  "  books  are  the 
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shrines  where  the  saint  is,"  so  it  becomes  a 
sacrilege  to  tamper  with  the  original  condi- 
tion of  any  book,  unless  through  age  expert 
treatment  is  required  for  its  precious  leaves 
or  text.  If  a  modern  binding  is  a  necessity, 
the  collector  of  to-day  usually  selects  one 
that  is  not  a  discredit  to  the  subject  and 
contents.  The  interest  and  devotion  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  art  of  book-binding 
have  had  the  effect  of  developing  the  indus- 
try, and,  incidentally,  of  promoting  a  fitting 
and  artistic  handicraft  for  women.  Our 
obligation  to  him  in  this  regard  extends  still 
further  ;  for  he  has  not  only  been  the  means 
of  reviving  the  interest  in  examples  of  early 
and  original  work,  but  he  has  guarded  their 
preservation  with  a  commendable  and  jealous 
zeal.  In  his  library  you  may  find  exquisite 
specimens  of  Jean  Grolier,  Nicholas,  Le 
Gascon,  Monnier,  Derome,  and  the  old 
Venetian  workers,  and  also  those  which 
have  a  greater  interest  and  value  for  us, 
inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  books  representa- 
tive of  various  Anglican  schools,  such  as  the 
gold-stamped  deerskin  of  a  Bede,  and  those 
specially  designed  for  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
other  English  sovereigns,  including  the 
beautiful  and  original  designs  of  Roger  Payne. 
Certainly  we  are  under  a  profound  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed 
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on  such  relics  ;  for  they  are  not  so  readily 
found  in  the  great  public  libraries  of  our 
country. 

The  lives  of  all  the  great  book-collectors 
contradict  and  silence  the  reproach  that  the 
sole  object  and  endeavour  of  such  men  have 
been  accumulation  and  possession,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  a  selfish  ambition. 

Though  to  possess  in  excellent  condition 
the  original  of  an  old  classic,  with  its  in- 
teresting associations,  is  not  an  ambition 
that  appeals  to  the  multitude,  such  a  volume 
may  be  pregnant  with  information,  and 
constitute  a  unique  record  of  historical  and 
bibliographical  detail.  To  adopt  an  in- 
toleraat  and  offensive  spirit  towards  those 
who  Tinearth  such  treasures,  is  to  manifest 
pitiful  ignorance  and  shortsightedness  and 
a  disregard  of  the  means  whereby  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past  is  reviewed  and  realised. 

May  not  the  artistic  sense  and  imagination 
of  the  book  lover  be  stimulated  and  enhanced 
by  the  quest  and  examination  of  those 
superb  manuscripts  and  horse  which  ancient 
scribes  and  monks  have  perfected  through 
long  years  of  conscientious  toil,  and  do  they 
convey  no  meaning,  or  tell  no  story  of  the 
ages  ? 

In  the  bibliographical  notes  of  a  great 
collector,  I  noticed  such  items  as  the  famous 
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Pembroke  Horse  executed  in  England  in  U40, 
the  Missal  of  Charles  VI.,  the  Ovid  of  Anne 
de  Bretagne,  and  the  Touranian  Missal. 
Do  these  no  longer  possess  an  interest,  or 
have  they  no  relevancy  to  the  events  and 
characteristics  of  those  illustrious  personages 
that  have  illumined  the  history  of  the  past  ? 
Surely  the  collection  of  this  thoughtful  man 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "  such  as  only  a 
progressive  literary  or  artistic  taste  and 
knowledge  suggested."  For,  being  favoured 
with  ample  means,  he  assiduously  sought  and 
privately  collected  for  the  enlightenment  of 
others,  not  only  such  manuscripts  and 
representations  of  early  art  and  learning 
as  I  have  mentioned,  but  the  rarest  editions 
of  English  and  foreign  publications  from  the 
earliest  type  to  present-day  issues.  is 
collection  contained  such  monuments  as 
Caxton's  Chaucer,  1477,  Sidney's  Arcalia, 
1590,  Spencer's  Faerie  Queen,  1590,  many 
quartos  of  Shakespeare,  including  A  Mid- 
summer's Night  Dream,  1600,  Hamlet,  1611, 
and  others,  with  the  four  folios  ;  also  copies 
of  all  the  dramatists  and  poets  of  the  Restora- 
tion period  ;  later  English  literature  being 
represented  by  such  specimens  as  presentation 
copies  of  the  first  editions  of  Gray's  Elegy, 
the  Kilmarnock  issue  of  Burns's  Poems,  and 
other  items  of  equal  interest.  Americana, 
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French  books,  and  autographs  had  not  been 
neglected,  and  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of 
this  admirable  and  huge  wealth  of  literature. 

Only  the  few  are  keenly  alive  to  the  use 
and  privileges  of  such  an  undertaking  ;  and 
many  are  only  too  eager  to  impress  their 
convictions  upon  us,  that  on  a  commercial 
basis  the  means  do  not  justify  the  end. 
Indeed  if  we  trouble  to  give  an  ear  to  their 
fallacies,  we  shall  be  told  that,  inasmuch  as 
museums  and  public  libraries  are  available 
storehouses  of  rarities,  and  recent  cheap 
editions  of  the  older  authors  have  brought 
them  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  collector 
does  not  read  his  books,  such  enterprises 
ought  to  be  abandoned  as  only  fostering 
useless  and  expensive  hobbies.  Let  me  remind 
such  ignorant,  if  well-intentioned,  purveyors 
of  our  public  and  private  needs,  that  the 
man  who  intelligently  builds  up  a  fine  private 
library  is  the  parent  of  the  public  institution, 
and  the  only  wise  judge  of  the  literary 
requirements  of  the  body-politic,  since  it  is 
through  his  insight  and  personal  investiga- 
tion that  a  judicious  selection  of  material  is 
practicable. 

Again,  on  what  authority  does  the  ir- 
responsible and  carping  critic  assert  that 
such  a  discriminating  taste  in  the  collector 
of  books  negatives  his  perusal  of  them,  and 
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intelligent  interest  in  the  forms  through  which 
they  have  passed  ?  It  will  be  found  that  such 
strictures  emanate  from  unintellectual  and 
narrow-minded  persons,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  beauties  and  real  uses  of  literature, 
and  whose  tastes  are  only  in  conformity 
with  the  illiterate  and  unwholesome  pro- 
ductions of  to-day. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that,  while  the 
nation  displays  little  reluctance  to  raising 
huge  sums  in  order  to  appropriate  works  of 
art  in  the  form  of  pictures,  representing,  for 
the  most  part,  the  productions  of  foreigners, 
so  little  effort  is  made  to  retain  for  the 
country  the  beautiful  bindings  and  illumi- 
nations of  its  early  craftsmen,  and  the 
editions  in  which  the  productions  of  its  great 
writers  were  first  embodied.  Surely  we  are 
neglecting  a  sacred  duty  by  allowing  these 
literary  heirlooms  to  vanish  across  the  seas. 
As  we  gradually  discover  our  treasures,  let 
us  regard  it  as  our  highest  privilege  and  right 
carefully  to  preserve  them.  I  repeat  here 
that  it  has  been  through  the  indomitable  and 
self-sacrificing  energies  of  the  private  collector 
that  we  have  been  able  to  retain  for  the 
country  much  of  the  world's  greatest  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  ancient  English  manu- 
scripts and  time-honoured  books.  Each 
year  brings  with  it  convincing  evidence  of 
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such  patient  devotion ;  and  with  mixed 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  we  utter 
a  sigh  of  pity  as  the  auctioneer's  hammer 
disposes  of  these  treasures,  and  breaks  the 
long  spell  of  associated  thought  which  their 
selection  and  significance  evolved.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  practical  and  traditional 
value  of  each  item,  fresh  interests  are  con- 
veyed to  others  ;  who,  with  new  experiences, 
further  develop  the  usefulness  and  historical 
meaning  of  such  acquisitions. 

How  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  collector 
should  be  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility 
of  his  task,  and  that  he  should  meet 
with  calm  caution  the  allurements  and 
temptations  which  face  him  on  every  side, 
impressing  upon  himself  at  every  step  the 
injunction  that  the  work  he  has  chosen  must 
be  conducted  in  no  selfish  spirit,  but  for  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  posterity. 
That  many  are  imbued  with  such  determina- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  remains 
to  inquire  whether  these  are  not  allowed  to 
involve  themselves  beyond  reason  and  fair- 
ness. In  other  words,  whether  the  State  is 
sufficiently  alive  to  its  responsibility  and 
rights  in  this  matter. 

Not  long  ago,  I  required  a  reproduction 
of  the  original  title-page  of  that  scarce  work 
by  Francis  Bacon,  Certaine  Psalmes  in  Verse , 
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issued  in  1625.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  it 
in  London  ;  nor  was  it  included  in  the  list 
of  the  author's  works  at  the  British  Museum. 
There  was  a  copy,  however,  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  many  regard  it  as  the 
only  poetical  production  which  the  great 
philosopher  ever  published. 

In  a  recent  catalogue  of  an  American 
collector,  I  noticed  a  copy  of  Montaigne's 
Essays  for  sale.  It  was  evidently  in  perfect 
condition  ;  and  the  description  of  it  was  as 
follows  : 

"  Queen  Elizabeth's  copy,  with  her  arms 
in  gold  on  both  covers  .  .  .  first  edition  of 
the  first  English  translation  of  Montaigne 
with  all  the  extra  leaves." 

Another  item  was  :  "  The  Virgin  Martir 
by  Massinger  and  Decker,  1627 — unknown  to 
Gregg,  Hazlett  and  Halliwell — no  copy  in 
the  British  Museum,  Bodleian  or  Dyce 
Collection." 

There  were  also  five  Shakespeare  quartos, 
which  had  been  "  originally  bound  together, 
and  at  one  time  •  the  volume  was  in  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  The 
first  of  these  Henry  V.,  1608,  had  the 
Roxburgh  arms  stamped  on  the  back  of  the 
title,  apparently  indicating  that  it  was  first 
in  the  volume." 
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Have  books  such  as  these  no  longer  any 
traditional  interest  for  us  ?  Though  this 
country  has  not  produced  a  Rubens,  a 
Rembrandt,  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  it  has  been 
the  birthplace  of  masters  of  transcendent 
literature,  and  to  possess  the  expressions  of 
their  thoughts  clothed  and  adorned  in  original 
or  early  book  form,  the  aspiration  of  the 
collector,  is  the  nation's  duty,  and  should 
be  its  proud  delight. 
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By  the  same  author.  Crown  8vo.  65.  net. 
FRANCIS  BACON  :  A  SKETCH  OF  His  LIFE, 
WORKS,  AND  LITERARY  FRIENDS  ;  CHIEFLY 
FROM  A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


"  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  contribution 
to  Baconian  bibliography  that  has  yet  been 
vouchsafed  us.  With  the  illustrations,  it 
gives  all  the  material  that  one  could  desire." 
— Sidney  Lee. 

"  Dr.  Steeves  has  rendered  the  service  to 
Students  that  he  intended  when  he  set  out 
upon  his  interesting  labour  of  love.  ...  A 
useful  bit  of  work  well  done. ' ' — The  A  thenceum . 

"  It  is  an  admirable  survey,  not  merely  of 
Bacon's  personal  character,  but  of  his  con- 
tributions, and  merits  an  emphatic  welcome." 
— The  Standard. 

"  As  a  guide  to  the  different  publications 
by  Bacon,  and  for  a  brief  and  concise  sum- 
mary of  their  contents,  the  present  volume 
is  of  great  value." — The  Scotsman. 

"  This  is  a  volume  that  should  prove 
invaluable.  .  .  .  Dr.  Steeves  has  done  the 
work  he  proposed  to  himself  clearly  and 
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thoroughly,    and    it    was    distinctly    worth 
doing." — Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

"  Dr.  Steeves'  new  book  is  a  revelation 
of  toilsome  research,  of  historical  faculty, 
and  of  critical  judgment.  ...  A  valuable 
work  of  reference  for  a  busy  man." — 
Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury. 

"  A  very  acceptable  book  of  a  rare  type.  The 
work  is  of  great  value  ;  its  plan  well  conceived. 
Dr.  Steeves  has  conscientiously  endeavoured 
to  form  a  true  estimate  of  Francis  Bacon's 
personality  and  character." — Baconiana. 

"  The  Author's  account  of  Bacon's  works, 
and  his  descriptive  Bibliography  will  doubtless 
prove  of  great  utility.  .  .  .  Unquestionably 
well  set  forth.  Altogether,  those  who  need  an 
incentive  to  the  study  of  Bacon  may  be 
commended  to  this  bibliography-biography." 
— Westminster  Gazette. 

"Dr.  Steeves  has  produced  a  book  which 
will  be  a  real  addition  to  the  scholar's 
library." — The  Toronto  Globe,  Canada. 

"  Dr.  Steeves'  book  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  student  of  Bacon  and  his 
times." — The  Ottawa  Citizen,  Canada. 
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"  May  be  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  bibliophiles  and  bibliographers." — The 
Daily  Tribune,  New  York. 

"  The  book  well  accomplishes  its  mission, 
and  cannot  help  being  an  addition  to  the 
already  voluminous  studies  of  Bacon." — 
The  Boston  Transcript,  U.S.A. 
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